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RELIGIOUS FREEDOM IN THE 
BILL OF RIGHTS 


THE SENATE SUBCOMMITTEE ON CONSTITUTIONAL RIGHTS 


SPECIAL DISPATCH from Washington to the 

“& New York Times, September 7, 1955, an- 
yunced that a Senate Subcommittee, headed by 
nator Thomas C. Hennings of Missouri, planned 
1 unusual procedure for September 17th, the 
8th anniversary of the signing of the United 
ates Constitution. It was designed to show 
rough hearings and a questionnaire how the Bill 
- Rights has held up under the clashes and de- 
sions that have affected the law. Opinions 
ere to be sought from teachers, women, church- 
en, war veterans, fraternal groups, negroes, busi- 
ess men, labor, farmers and the press. 

Eleven persons were selected to speak for these 
roups of citizens on September 17th: (1) for 
wyers, John D. Randolph of the House of 
lelegates of the American Bar; (2) for teachers, 
1. John Lester Buford, president of the National 
ducation Association; (3) for women, Mrs. John 
. Lee, president of the League of Women Voters; 
4) for veterans, Donald R. Wilson, past Na- 
onal Commander of the American Legion; (5) 
yr churchmen, Dr. Eugene Blake of the National 
ouncil of Churches of Christ in America; (6) for 
ternal citizens, Luke E. Hart, Supreme Knight, 
nights of Columbus; (7) for negroes, Roy 
illikins, Executive Secretary, National Assocta- 
on for the Advancement of Colored People; (8) 
yr business men, A. Boyd Campbell, president of 
ve Chamber of Commerce of the United States; 
9) for working men, William F. Schnitzer, Sec- 
tary-treasurer of the American Federation of 
abor; (10) for farmers, John C. Lynn, legis- 
tive director of the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
ation; and (11) for newspaper men, J. Russell 
7iggins, chairman of the Freedom of Informa- 
on Committee, American Society of Newspaper 
ditors. Amongst all these there is no mention 


of a Catholic churchmen. The representative of 
the Protestant Churches could hardly qualify to 
speak for the Catholic Church. 

Almost a month before this anniversary, the 
Subcommittee of the 84th Congress on Constitu- 
tional Rights announced on August 14th that it 
had an eight part questionnaire prepared on the 
religious clause in the First Amendment: “Con- 
gress shall make no law respecting an establish- 
ment of religion or prohibiting the free exercise 
thereof.” 

This clause in the Bill of Rights, the collective 
name for the first ten amendments to the United 
States Constitution, legally ended the Protestant 
Intolerant Age of Colonial times for the United 
States, but not for the individual States, except 
gradually in the course of time. Nevertheless, 
Father John Carroll, destined to be the first Cath- 
olic Bishop and Archbishop in the United States, 
wrote to a friend in Rome: “In the United States 
our religious system has undergone a revolution, if 
possible, more extraordinary than our political 
one.” It was one of freedom instead of persecution 
—freedom of religion with freedom from an 
establishment of religion, the main factor in the 
repression of non-conformists in the colonies be- 
fore the American Revolution. 


Li 


The Questionnaire 


The questionnaire was prepared by Lon Hocker, 
chief counsel for the hearings of the Subcommit- 
tee, which were scheduled to begin on October 3, 
1955. He recalled that the Subcommittee stated: 
“We are undertaking a survey of all the Con- 
stitutional Rights, article by article and clause by 
clause.’ Mr. Hocker then added: 
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“This is a vast undertaking and it means that 
the preliminary survey of each clause—the 
survey designed to show whether there are 
any sore spots which justify intenstve con- 
crete enquiry—must be conducted in an ex- 
peditious manner.” 


The questionnaire prepared by Lon Hocker cen- 
tered attention only upon the religious clause in 
the First Amendment of the Bill of Rights. It not 
only called for “yes” and ‘“‘no” answers, but also 
invited extended comment so as to “enable the 
Subcommittee to assemble the cross section of 


opinion we desire,’ and to enable it “to select , 


for public testimony a limited number of witnesses 
representing all the substantial points of view.” 
However, Lon Hocker felt the need of adding a 
warning: 

“In a sensitive matter such as religion, we do 
not wish to make the hearings a forum for 
strained and novel interpretations or for sec- 
tarian controversy.” 


Although announced as an eight part question- 
naire, there are really only seven questions on 
religion in the First Amendment, as the first 
question merely asks for information regarding 
the person answering, who is then asked: 


1. (a) Do you regard the phrase: “make no 
law respecting an establishment of reli- 
gion” as a prohibition against any direct 
or indirect Government aid to churches or 
religious sects? (b) Or, do you regard 
the language as banning preferential treat- 
ment of any particular church or religious 
sect while permitting Government aid to 
religion generally or to the various 
churches and sects on a non-discretionary - 
basis ? 

2. Do you believe the free exercise of religion 
protects atheists in propagating a disbelief 
in religion? 

3. Do you consider the United States Supreme 
Court is correct in interpreting the religious 
clause in conjunction with the Fourteenth 
Amendment as constituting a prohibition 
against acts by state and local governments 
as well as against acts by the Federal Gov- 
ernment ? 

4, Have you observed any significant in- 
stances in recent years of a denial of the 
rights expressed in the religious clause? 


5. (a) If your answer to question 4 is “yes,” 
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do you consider such instances you cite 
as routine problems in the course of life 
in a democracy which can be handled satis- 
factorily by the courts? (b) Or, do you 
consider them as evidence of a tendency to 
permit erosion of the rights expressed in 
the religious clause? 

6. If you have checked 5-b, do you think that 
the tendency could be corrected or elimin- 
ated by some Congressional action? 

7. Speaking generally and considering the 
deep emotional nature of religious beliefs, 
do you feel that the present state of affairs 
in the United States with respect to rights 
in the religion clause is: excellent, good, 
fair, poor? 

II. 


Answers to the Questionnaire 


(1-2) Do you regard the phrase “make no lat 
respecting an establishment of religion” as a pre 
hibition against any direct or indirect aid t 
churches or religious sects? 


The answer to this is NO, if the past recor 
of the United States is recalled, as for instance, ti 
appointing chaplains for the armed forces; i 
building chapels on military posts; in printin, 
religious books—bibles, religious service book 
with sections containing Protestant, Catholic an 
Jewish hymns, etc., for use of the armed forces 
in having salaried chaplains in both Houses o 
Congress, in federal charitable or penal institu 
tions, etc., etc. Evidently the profession of faitl 
in the God we trust, on United States coins an 
stamps, is not only a matter of words, but also o 
works. 


(1-6) Or, do you regard the language as bat. 
ning preferential treatment of any particula 
church or religious sect while permitting Govern 
ment aid to religion generally or to various 
churches and sects on a non-discretionary basis? 


The answer to this second part of the questio 
must be YES, otherwise we would have a state 
church establishment as it existed before tk 
American Revolution. Against such a thing pre 
vision was made after the Revolution by addi 
in the First Amendment to the Constitution th: 
“Congress shall make no law respecting an e 
tablishment of religion.” In colonial times 
establishment of religion in a colony was 
main factor in repressing religious dissent or no» 
conformity. 
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The words immediately following in the First 
nendment also. provided that “Congress shall 
ake no law . . . prohibiting the free exercise there- 
, thus guaranteeing freedom of religion. Just 
the United States Government feels free to 
1 religion in the ministry to soldiers, sailors, 
men and women of the American armed forces 
ithout preferential treatment of any particular 
urch or religious domination, the United States 
overnment ought to feel free to aid religion gen- 
ally, or various churches or denominations on a 
n-discretionary basis, as such aid does not con- 
tute “an establishment of religion.” Further- 
ore, what the United States does for grown 
en and women in the armed forces in helping 
ligion, the United States Government certainly 
ight also to be free to do for children—boys 
id girls in the schools of the United States. This 
a mere matter of logical consistency. 


(2) Do you believe the free exercise of reli- 
on protects atheists in propagating a disbelief 
religion? 


The answer is NO. As atheist-communistic 
untries make the destruction of religion one of 
eit main objectives, so atheists in the United 
ates, whether communist or not, are against 
ligion and seek to end it. Since they do not 
etend to have any religion, being godless, the 
ee exercise of religion is irrelevant to their anti- 
ligious propaganda. Atheists might appeal to 
e tight of free speech, though their anti-religious 
opaganda could be branded as an abuse of free 
ech. 


(3) Do you consider the United States Su- 
eme Court is correct in interpreting the religious 
ause in conjunction with the Fourteenth Amend- 
ent as constituting a prohibition against acts by 
ite and local governments as well as against 
ts by the Federal Government? 


The answer to the third question is YES, 
evertheless, this third question should be 
ewed not only in conjunction with the text of 
e Fourteenth Amendment referred to, but also 
connection with its application to the Supreme 
yurt’s decision of the school case in Champaign, 
inois. Apparently both seem to be the back- 
ound to this third question. The pertinent por- 
n of the Fourteenth Amendment declares: 


“No state shall make or enforce any law 
which shall abridge the privileges or immuni- 
ties of citizens of the United States, nor shall 
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any state deprive any person of life, liberty 
or property without due process of law, nor 
deny to any person within its jurisdiction the 
equal protection of the laws.” 


In the Champaign School case the Supreme 
Court of the United States decided in favor of an 
atheist mother against all other parents, that there 
could be no religious instruction given by the 
various religious denominations in the public 
schools. Obviously, a wrong decision by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States ought to be 
reversed as quickly as possible, as the obiter dicta 
in the decision have been reversed in part, not 
only for the United States, but also for the in- 
dividual states. 


(4) Have you observed any significant in- 
stances in recent years of a dental of the rights 
expressed in the religious clause? 


One such instance is the denial of the freedom 
of religious education in public schools. The 
United States Supreme Court’s decision against 
such education plays into the hands of infidels 
and atheists, discriminating in favor of the atheism 
of the few against the religion of the many. The 
overwhelming majority of Americans are not in- 
fidel nor atheist. 


Another instance is the denial of a share of 
taxes in support of denominational schools, per- 
mitting public schools to monopolize tax support 
to which parents in denominational schools con- 
tribute just as others. This is a violation of dis- 
tributive justice and of the freedom of religious- 
secular education, such as we have in most of 
Canada, Holland, Scotland, etc. 


(5-4) If your answer to question 4 1s “yes,” 
do you consider such instances you cite as routine 
problems in the course of life in a democracy 
which can be handled satisfactorily by the courts? 


The answer is NO, in view of the wrong de- 
cision made by the United States Supreme Court 
in the school case of Champaign, Illinois. The 
Illinois Courts had made the correct decision which 
was later upset by the United States Supreme 
Court. Furthermore, unwillingness manifested 
even in Congress to let children in denominational 
schools share in such incidental things as lunches, 
bus transportation, etc., to say nothing of an 
equitable share of tax support, shows the need 
of action more drastic than that furnished by 
the courts. 
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(5-b) Or, do you consider them (such in- 
stances) as evidence of a tendency to permit ero- 
sion of the rights expressed in the religious clause? 


The answer is YES. The schools in the days 
of the Founding Fathers were religious schools. 
In his Farewell Message to the American people, 
George Washington warned that both reason and 
experience do not permit us to expect that public 
morality could prevail in the exclusion of religious 
principle from common education. Evidently he 
did not think that the religious clause in the First 
Amendment meant the secularization of the Amer- 


ican school, such as has been taking place at an, 


accelerated pace since the middle of the Nine- 
teenth Century, with the result that there has been 
erosion of the right of freedom in religious edu- 
cation within public schools. The same is true 
of denominational schools whose freedom to edu- 
cate children is hampered by a denial of distribu- 
tive justice that would equally support them with 
a just share of taxes contributed by the parents 
of their children as well as by the parents of public 
school children. 


The religious clause, which protects religion in 
the United States from any attempt by the Con- 
gress to pass laws “respecting an establishment 
of religion or prohibiting the free exercise thereof,” 
has been misconstrued into an un-American separa- 
tion of Church and State, mainly with the in- 
vidious purpose not to admit any aid to denom- 
inational schools. The obvious absence of any 
notion of such separation—as alleged by its 
partisans—from the religious clause in the First 
Amendment is so manifest that no mention of it 
is made in the questionnaire submitted by the Sen- 
ate Subcommittee on Constitutional Rights. 


(6) If you have checked 5-b, do you think that 
the tendency could be corrected or eliminated by 
some Congressional action? 


The answer is YES. Congress should pass an 
act to subsidize all schools—public, parochial, 
etc., as distributive justice demands for the educa- 
tion of citizens of the United States, without dis- 
crimination or religious test or monopoly of any 
school system, public or otherwise. 


(7) Speaking generally and considering the 
deep emotional nature of religious beliefs, do you 
feel that the present state of affairs in the United 
States with respect to rights in the religious clause 
ws excellent, good, fair, poor. 


The answer is that, unless the situation is 
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remedied as indicated above, the present stat 
of affairs is neither excellent nor good nor fai 
This situation might be best understood in th 
light of what happened last spring in Florence 
Italy. Here on May 19-21, the International Unio 
for Freedom of Education met. The membershy 
came from ten nations and included Dutch Cal 
vinists, French Catholics and Protestants, Germat 
Lutherans, Lebanese educators, Italian priests 
Austrian and English professors. In a keynot 
address they heard state denial of absolute parit 
between public and other schools denounced as | 
“feudal and Jacobin concept.” The delegates wer 
convinced that the free or confessional or volun 
tary school is the logical derivative of democracy 
and that, therefore, the democratic state is in dut 
bound to avoid all discrimination between stat 
schools and other agencies of education. A unani 
mous resolution of the Union for Freedom o 
Education declared: 


“Distributive justice demands that all - 
schools have part of the public funds so as 
to reduce the excessive difference noticeable 
in the condition of the children in the public 
schools and those in the free schools.” 


The best examples in the observance of dis 
tributive justice in this matter were given bh 
Holland and Scotland. In Holland there is com 
plete equality of a sort between Protestant an: 
Catholic Schools. In Scotland Catholic schoo: 
receive 100 per cent of maintenance cost, and ar 
subsidized for the replacement and expansion q 
school facilities. 

When the members of the International Unio 
for Freedom of Education in Florence turned the: 
attention to the school situation in the Unite 
States, European Catholics, Protestants and Libe: 
als expressed astonishment that in the world’s lea« 
ing democracy Catholics were obliged to financ 
entirely out of their own funds, ten per cent of th 
educational system of the entire nation. The 
felt that such inequity could not and would ne 
continue indefinitely. We hope they prove to I 
right. 


~} 


Iil. 
Reactions 


The hearings before the Subcommittee did n 
come off as scheduled on Monday, October 3 
The Subcommittee announced that the hearin 
had been postponed. This announcement wi 
made on the last day of September, when ti 
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fice of Senator Thomas C. Hennings explained 
at the postponement was ordered to give mem- 
ts of the Subcommittee more time in which to 
alyze the answers to the questionnaire, of which 
ore than ten thousand copies had been sent out. 
In Senator Hennings’ absence, a spokesman for 
e Subcommittee confessed that a dispute had 
veloped over the wisdom of conducting hear- 
gs on the subject of religion, opposite sides hav- 
g been taken amongst Protestants, Catholics and 
ws in this dispute. On one side objections 
ere made to the projected hearings on the ground 
at old sores would necessarily be re-opened. On 
e other side it was argued that the hearings 
ould help to clarify and improve the understand- 
g of religious issues that gave rise to contro- 
tsy in the past. 
While ten thousand copies of the Senate Sub- 
mmittee’s questionnaire on the religion clause 
the First Amendment were distributed, only 
500 replies were received. 
Some Protestant leaders showed themselves 
arply critical. The Christzan Century foresaw as 
consequence “a renewed debate between Roman 
atholics and non-Roman Catholics on the separa- 
on of Church and State plus an invited surge of 
oman Catholic criticism of the United States 
ipreme Court.’ The Baptist Joint Committee 
1 Public Affairs, which represents six Baptist 
ganizations, predicted “‘a sectarian fracas’ for 
¢ hearings. Among ‘Protestants and Other 
mericans United for Separation of Church and 
ate,’ the Illinois and California Chapters re- 
iested that there be no oral hearings. 
Despite the action taken by the Illinois and 
alifornia Chapters, Glenn Archer, Director of 
Protestants and Other Americans United for 
sparation of Church and State,” was so disap- 
yinted by the cancellation of the hearings that 
1 October 14, he accused the Senate Subcom- 
ittee, consisting of Senators Thomas C. Hennings, 
., of Missouri, chairman, Joseph C. O'Mahoney 
: Wyoming (Democrats), and William Langer 
Republican) of North Dakota, of attempting to 
ippress “the facts concerning religious liberty 
1d church-state separation.” He, therefore, gave 
the press the text of the testimony he had pre- 
ired to give at the cancelled hearings. 
His attack was mainly directed against religious 
hools, whether Catholic or Protestant. In his 
commendations, religious schools, among other 
ings, were to be cut off from all Federal appro- 
jations of money for education, “either for 
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buildings, salaries or bus transportation.” Even 
though the United States Supreme Court had up- 
held public appropriations for bus transportation 
for religious school pupils, he fondly believed that 
the Supreme Court would reverse itself in this 
matter if the issue could be argued again, assert- 
ing that “Bus appropriations are being used as 
a beachhead for a general invasion of the Church- 
State separation principles of the First Amend- 
ments’ 

The fundamental trouble with such men as 
Glenn L. Archer is that they misconstrue, contrary 
to historical facts, the religion clause of the First 
Amendment into an un-American separation of 
Church and State. Such separation is not even 
mentioned in the religion clause, since it is con- 
cerned with prohibiting Congress from making 
laws “respecting an establishment of religion and 
prohibiting the free exercise thereof.” 

The religion clause in the First Amendment was 
evidently meant to end for the United States the 
Protestant Intolerant Age which had been mainly 
promoted by an establishment of religion in 
colonies before the American Revolution to re- 
press religious dissent and non-conformity. To 
this Protestant Intolerant Age there was to suc- 
ceed an age of religious freedom; it was precisely 
to promote this freedom of religion for all de- 
nominations that Congress was inhibited from 
passing any law “prohibiting the free exercise 
thereof.” 

Nevertheless, men like Glenn L. Archer are 
engaged in a crusade to revive as much as they 
can of the Protestant Intolerant Age by penal- 
izing the non-conformity of religious schools, over- 
whelmingly Catholic, through the secularized pub- 
lic school system that did not exist in the days of 
the Founding Fathers, the patriotic leaders who 
were mainly responsible for the addition of the Bull 
of Rights to the Constitution of the United States 
with its religion clause in the First Amendment. 

What was thus accomplished in the absence 
of Thomas Jefferson (who was abroad) by other 
Founding Fathers, was designated by him in a fig- 
ure of speech as a wall of separation between 
Church and State in order to exclude an establish- 
ment of religion for the United States and to main- 
tain freedom of religion without discrimination. 
Like Jefferson’s famous zigzag wall on the campus 
of the University of Virginia, of which he was the 
founder, this wall of separation between Church 
and State zigzagged so as to admit many things 
for the promotion of religion in church and school 
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in the United States. ‘Protestants and Other 
Americans United for Separation of Church and 
State” attempt to exclude all helps to religion by 
a falsification of the facts of history. 

In his prepared text for the cancelled hearings, 
Glenn Archer attacks religious Catholic schools by 
fancifully alleging that “literally hundreds” of 
tax supported schools were taught by Catholic 
nuns in their religious garb, and that Catholic and 
public schools, located in the same building, are 
separated only “with imaginary lines in the cor- 
ridor.” The small salary paid to the nuns exempts 
them from paying Federal income taxes. 
ridiculous for Mr. Archer to turn this tax ex- 
emption into a violation of law “based on religious 
favoritism.” 


He also complains that religious schools are not 
compelled to abide by state laws allegedly re- 
quiring education equivalent to that given in public 
schools. The fact of the matter is that here in 
my own city of Rochester, N. Y., the parochial 
schools subject themselves to the Regents of the 
State of New York in education to greater extent 
than do the public schools who yield to this State 
educational authority only in so fart as it is abso- 
lutely necessary to qualify for a share in New 
York State money allotments. 


While Mr. Archer in his crusade centers his 
attack against schools in which religion is taught, 
just as religion was taught by various denomina- 
tions according to locality in schools during the 
days of the Founding Fathers, he could not re- 
sist the temptation to extend his attack to de- 
nominational hospitals and to official represen- 
tation at the Vatican, such as President Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt had in the person of Mr. Taylor 
who was an Episcopalian, as was the President 
himself. Mr. Archer demands a provision in 


The equal protection guaranty of the fourteenth 
amendment demands that all children similarly 
situated with respect to the purpose of a state’s 
welfare enactments must be treated alike. When 
the state, in the exercise of its police power, 
provides transportation for the purpose of pro- 
tecting school children against the dangers and 
hazards of highway traffic, and for the purpose 
of facilitating, if not to make possible, compli- 
ance with the state compulsory school  attend- 
ance laws, the state may not exclude from the 
benefits of such welfare legislation any child who 
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appropriation bills “prohibiting any employmen 
of a public or secret fund for either a persona 
representative or an official ambassador to the 
Vatican.” Mr. Archer is not patriotic enough t 
care how helpful or advantageous, in the presen 
critical world condition, such representation at the 
Vatican might be for the welfare of the Unitec 
States. 

Mr. Archer also wants an amendment to th 
Hill-Burton Act authorizing Federal aid to hos 
pitals, in order to prevent any appropriation t 
denominational hospitals. This illustrates how in 
humane a crusade for a revival of intolerance ir 
the United States can become despite the religion 
clause in the Bill of Rights, which maintains free 
dom of religion without discrimination, that is 
without ‘‘an establishment of religion” or of irre 
ligion. | 

The charge that the Senate Subcommitte wai 
trying to suppress “‘the facts concerning religioui 
liberty and the church-state separation” was meé 
by Mr. Lon Hocker, counsel and staff directos 
The latter expressed the regret of the panel’ 
members that Mr. Archer felt there was any in 
tention on their part to suppress facts. Actualll 
a report was being prepared which would “eri 
deavor to include all the relevant facts” that coull 
be gathered’”’ from replies to questionnaires an) 
other material on the religious clause.” Agains 
the false charge made by Glenn L. Archer, Loe 
Hocker soberly observed: 


“The standing and reputation of the Sena- — 
tors themselves refute any such intention even 
if they had this power, which in this country 
of free speech and free press they do not 
have.” 


REV. FREDERICK J. ZWIERLEIN 
Rochester, N. Y. 


is, with respect to the purpose of the law, similar: 
situated as other children. The right of the inc 
vidual child, under the equality guaranty of th 
fourteenth amendment, to share in the benefi 
of such welfare legislation is personal. He mz 
not be despoiled of his personal rights because < 
incidental and/or immaterial benefit may, as 
byproduct of the legislation, accrue to an insti 
tion that could not legally be the direct benefici 
of state expenditures. (Religious Liberty and B 
Transportation by Virgil C. Blum, S.J.) 
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WHEREFORE THIS WASTE? 


IN QUEST OF AN INDUSTRIAL PATHOLOGY 


| le VISIONS become so bloodshot through 
_ HM anger, resentment and indignation during 
rikes that it is difficult to obtain a detached and 
ol view of this form of industrial warfare, 
hich continues to cause so much unnecessary 
aste in time and money. When strikes are set- 
ed, it is generally felt wise to let old sores heal 
id not probe them with inquiry. Yet, the rising 
de of resentment among the general public 
yainst strikes, while strikes, especially the unof- 
cial variety, are becoming so frequent, makes it 
rgently necessary to reach some balanced under- 
anding of their causes with a view to devising a 
ire for this wasteful malady. 


It is bitter irony that in this era of progress and 
chnical efficiency strikes can sabotage the most 
aborate industrial and commercial schemes, im- 
ede production where it is most needed, as in 
e case of the British coal mines, shut off sources 
f wages and exacerbate the class antagonism we 
herit from Marx. We are forgetting that wide- 
sread strikes in Italy and Germany were respon- 
ble for the rise of Totalitarianism in those coun- 
ies. It was the ever recurring strikes in Italy 
at provided Mussolini with justification for 
‘izing power, and prompted large sections of the 
istracted people to support his regime. Our 
rike-happy workers who profess such admiration 
9x Communism should ponder the fact that they 
ight hasten the advent of a regime which would 
itlaw strikes, and that in the Communist Utopia 
f the U. S. S. R. there are no strikes. 


The Church’s Attitude 


The attitude of the Church to strikes, as to all 
cial problems, is one of temperate realism. She 
aches the right to strike is not absolute, but 
lative, and conditioned by duties of prudence, 
arity, humanity and justice. A strike cannot be 
led without a just cause. It cannot, for instance, 
> used by a strong Trade Union to obtain wages 
sproportionately higher than those of fellow- 
orkers in other unions. The ultimate effect of 
is would be the lowering of other workers’ 


ages. Strikes should be undertaken only when 


the cause is proportionately grave: that is, the in- 
terests at stake must be serious enough to justify a 
decision which is certain to cause much bitterness 
and suffering to the men concerned and their 
families, as well as to the general public. Even 
where such a cause is present, a strike cannot be 
lawfully resorted to until every other means of 
settlement has been tried. Neither may violence 
be used to force others to participate in a strike, 
or against opposing parties in the dispute. Even 
so great a friend of the working classes as Pope 
Leo XIII called strikes “‘a plague to society,” by 
reason of the waste and suffering they entail, even 
when they are successful from the workers’ point 
of view; and only 40% succeed. Moveover, cer- 
tain services are so indispensable to the community 
that their cessation by strike could be justified only 
in very rare and extreme cases, if at all. 


Where Strikes Are Sinful 


On this latter point, so raw in the public mind 
at the moment, it is well to give the lucid pro- 
nouncement of an eminent Irish theologian, skilled 
in the study of social disputes and Trade Unions, 
Fr. Felim OBriain, O.F.M. “It is not difficult,” 
he says, “‘to see how any deliberate action of any 
one section of the services (of production, manu- 
facture and distribution) which deprives the pub- 
lic of right to goods intended for them by God, 
can be guilty of sin.’ And again: “A planned and 
organized withdrawal from work, without the 
gravest reasons, means a positive impeding of the 
process of production or of distribution that has 
been willed by God for the support and develop- 
ment of His creatures. Those who organize such 
stoppages in any service that caters for man’s food, 
clothes, transport or education, or even for his 
legitimate recreation and relaxation, must primarily 
answer to God for interfering with the designs 
and destiny of man.” Those, he said, “who snatch 
up the strike weapon should consider that to strike 
without using every possible means of correcting 
the abuse are like those who go to war without 
declaration, and it must be remembered that strik- 
ing is not merely against the employer, but against 
God, Whose employee every worker is.” 
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Considered from the purely secular point of 
view, the right to strike is founded on the principle 
that the relations between persons in economic life 
are governed not by status but by contract. If we 
yield to the temptation of introducing legislation 
to restrict strikes, a temptation very strong under 
modern exasperating conditions, we prepare the 
way for basing society on a relation of status 
rather than contract, which would introduce what 
Belloc called The Servile State in his remarkably 
prophetic book of that name: “The difference 
between servitude and freedom, applicable in a 


thousand details of actual life, is most glaring in . 


this: that the free man can refuse his labor and 
use that refusal as an instrument wherewith to 
bargain; while the slave has no such instrument or 
power to bargain at all, but is dependent for his 
well-being upon the custom of society, backed by 
the regulation of such laws as may protect and 
guarantee the slave.” 


An Anachronism 


But the reason why the general public is becom- 
ing exasperated with strikes, and sorely tempted 
to agitate for their prohibition under law, is that 
the strike as a method of settling trade disputes 
is an anachronism in an age of collective bargain- 
ing and powerful Trade Unions. True, Cardinal 
Manning could write anent the dock strikes in the 
‘nineties: “If for just cause, a strike is right and 
inevitable; it is a healthful restraint on the des- 
potism of capitalism. It is the only power in the 
hands of working men.” Why so many people 
now question the need and wisdom of strikes 
is that conditions have altered very considerably 
in favor of the workers and that strikes are no 
longer “the only power in the hands of working 
men.” While few openly advocate that strikes 
should be outlawed, many are of the opinion that 
they should be limited, and the unofficial strike 
banned entirely. 


The matter would be comparatively simple if 
strikes were merely demands for higher wages, 
shorter hours and better conditions of employment. 
But, as Wilhelm Roepke remarks, the primary 
tumor will, so to speak, produce metastases in the 
most distant parts of the social organism. It is 
coming to be realized that there is a deep need for 
some sort of industrial pathology which will enable 
employers and Trade Union leaders alike to recog- 
nize in the symptoms of official and unofficial 
strikes the remote primary tumors. 
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The industrial body might be likened to the 
human body. Medical diagnosis is based on a 
totality of symptoms. A doctor will not take one 
symptom alone, say, a headache, and ee | 
aspirin tablets. He will look for others, till they; 
form a pattern, a syndrome. In a similar way alll 
strikes are not merely simple headaches, at leasti 
in our medical metaphoric sense. There will be: 
other symptoms like absenteeism, go-slow orders, 
accidents, and various forms of industrial sabotage: 
Back of every strike there will be a certain pattern 
of such other symptoms. The skilled attendant 
on the industrial body will be able to tell from 
these patterns the root cause of the industrial 
disease. It is a matter of experience that any 
astute manager can forecast a strike weeks in ad: 
vance when, at the moment, the workers seem 
perfectly satisfied and production 1s soaring. Man; 
agers come to regard strikes as unpleasant inter: 
ruptions like the common cold—futile and wastes 
ful in energy and output, but inevitable and incur 
able. 


Toward an Understanding 


One of the most helpful and realistic book: 
written on the problems of the striker begins; 
“The striker is unloved, unhonored and unsung: 
above all, he is largely unstudied.” The books 
entitled Strzkes, is by K. G. J. C. Knowles (Black 
well, 1953). In passing, the author gives an inter 
esting account of the origin of the term “‘strike.’ 
“Up to 1922 we (the British) were a navalist na 
tion, in something of the sense in which German 
was a militarist one. Sea water flowed in our veins! 
our speech was salted with nautical metaphor 
and similes: we knew the ropes...I£ we choss 
to stop work we struck work as one might strikg 
a mast or sail.” Knowles believes that the funda} 
mental causes of strikes are mainly what he call 
the imponderables of “bad social conditions 
fatigue and frustration at work, and the low socie 
status of the worker.’ He calls them imponder} 
ables because they cannot be expressed in percemif 
ages, or lines on a chart; but they are back of t 
reasons the strikers give for their action, and arf 
nearly always unrecognized by the workers themp 
selves and still less by the public who generall 
look on labor unrest as irrational and siniste4 
Knowles does not develop this aspect of strike# 
though it is a very important one, for he is ne 
an industrial sociologist. 
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Labor Unrest Means Spiritual Unrest 


In a previous article in Social Justice Review) 
e indicated that boredom and lack of status 
ere among the most common, though unsus- 
ected, causes of labor unrest and strikes. Most 
Odern forms of industrial work do violence to 
le nature of man; by their very simplicity and 
petitious monotony they leave the greater part 
f him in idleness, and that part frets and fumes 
ll it finally explodes and starts industrial wars. 


Brennan’s remarkably practical book, The Mak- 
g of a Moron, instances cases where labor un- 
sts occurred in what might be considered, from 
1e workers’ point of view, ideal plants. There 
as security, no harsh discipline, an impersonal 
lanagement and all the things that make up a 
orker’s paradise. Worker-management relations 
ere cordial, there were ample social facilities 
nd personal amenities, while shifts were organized 
) suit the private lives of the workers. There 
fas comparatively little work to be done, and 
rat little was simple—too simple. All the signs 
f labor unrest showed at these ideal plants— 
bsenteeism, lateness, ca’canny, working to rule, 
ate-fixing, high labor turn-over, damage to ma- 
hinery and even strikes. 


All this baffling labor unrest was merely an 
utward expression of a deep spiritual unrest. 
t is a commonplace of industrial psychology that 
tupid people never feel bored, and that morons 
re happiest at mechanized labor and make the 
aost efficient factory hands. The higher the 
vorker’s intelligence, the greater his chagrin at 
implified jobs and the greater the outrage done 

his nature. The happiest worker is the skilled, 
tlivent craftsman whose work is literally 
bsorbing, i.e., it uses the whole man in some 
sk of manifest purpose and usefulness. 


“The greatest waste that can be imagined, far 
reater than any material waste, is the waste of 
an,” says James F. Lincoln in his book Incentive 
anagement. “Undeveloped man will always be 
far greater loss to the economy than any material 
ss, no matter how serious that loss may be.” 
atholic sociologists will be in agreement with 
at mature judgment as with Brennan’s emphasis 
the fact that the whole man needs employment 
d the whole man is more complicated than men 
agine. The less industry uses of the whole 


1) Cf. SJR, Vol. XLVI, No. 11 (March, 1954), pp. 
3-365. 
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man, the more explosive and undeveloped part 
of him becomes. 


Catholic doctrine teaches that the primary re- 
ward of work is the perfection that work itself 
confers on the worker, the perfection of mere 
achievement of natural purposes, not payment, or 
Praise, or even the good done to others. For 
work to satisfy the worker it must be complete 
and conspicuous, or at least a distinguishable and 
impressive part of a larger work. The worker 
must see where he and his work “fit in.” The 
“job enlargement” experiment being tried out in 
several American factories is proving successful. 
It simply means enlarging jobs so they make sense 
to the workers and are complete and conspicuous 
as to be satisfying. 


Out of his profound and wide experience James 
Lincoln has proved that it is not money, or short 
hours, or safety, or seniority, or security, or bar- 
gaining power that prove the greatest incentives, 
but the desire for recognition, for status. But 
these other things are made the excuses of strikes, 
the rationalized camouflage of spiritual unrest as 
labor unrest. Slowly an industrial pathology is 
being created. It will be well if it is carried 
forward by men in the spirit of Lincoln’s words: 
“The great progress of the future is not going to 
be primarily in machines. It will be in men. It 
will not be clever gadgets. It will be developed 
men. The possibilities of machines are limited. 
The possibilities of man are unlimited.” It will 
be better still if that pathology is conducted in 
the spirit of Catholic doctrine which regards work 
not as a curse, though mechanical work may be- 
come so, but as a blessed means of winning salva- 
tion and satisfaction. Work is akin to worship, 
and we are called upon to worship with our whole 
hearts and our whole souls, with all our strength 
and with all our minds. 


Liam Bropuy, PH.D. 
Dublin, Ireland 


An International Federation of Middle Class 
Catholics, grouping independent workers, shop- 
keepers and heads of family enterprises in the 
Netherlands, Belgium and Germany, has been 
formed at Venlo, Holland. 


It plans to promote Catholic social thought in 
international life and to hold a congress in Rome 
next year. 
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Warder’s Review 


Why a Re-united Germany 


| peace: OF THE expellees into the West 
German economy is often considered a com- 
pleted task. Such an opinion results from the 
fact that ninety-four per cent of able-bodied ex- 
pellees have found jobs with the German economy. 
This is, however, a false conclusion. Supply of 
jobs is a far cry from economic integration. It’s 
only the first step to it. The aim is not a mere 
supplying of jobs by the national economy but an 
economic integration that provides the individual 
with a working place that fits the social position, 
educational background and technical skill of the 
worker. It would be a mistake to consider social 
issues merely from the standpoint of earning and 
eating. They should also be seen from the point 
of individual freedom, the dignity of man, and the 
development of one’s personality.” | 

It is thus a well-written article in the April, 
1955, issue of the Sudeten Bulletin brings home 
the poignant fact that the expellees from behind 
the Iron Curtain, comprising seventeen per cent 
of West Germany’s population, have not been 
integrated into their new homeland. It would 
seem that at best their integration is only pro- 
visional, and that their return to the homes from 
which they were driven is the only ultimate solu- 
tion to their problem. 

Toward this ultimate solution the article in 
question goes on to state: 

“The expellees are an inalienable portion of 
Germany and Europe. 

“Once the German ethnics were spread out fan- 
like between the Baltic and the Black Sea. Now 
the fan is closed. A genuine integration does not 
elude their actual identity, nor does it lose sight 
of the future. It conserves the heritage and in- 
vests the conserved; it hereby strengthens the start- 
ing position of the German and European future 
and fosters the forces which will make possible 
German re-unification and resettlement of the issue 
of expellee homelands.” 

In the light of such reasoning which must ap- 
pear as plausible, it is easy to understand the neces- 
sity of bringing about the re-unification of Ger- 
many as soon as possible. This question is now 
engaging the attention of the diplomats at the Big 
Four conference now in progress at Geneva. Per- 
haps to greater extent than even the three Western 


Powers, Russia realizes the effects of a united 
Germany: a stabilization of. that country both 
politically and economically. A strong, united 
Germany would certainly exert an effect on the 
satellite countries, from which many German 
ethnic refugees have come. 

Any concessions the West can win from the 
Soviets toward the re-unification of Germany will 


‘constitute a diplomatic victory of the first order, 


provided the terms in the form of Russian “‘secur- 
ity’ are not too high. The present Geneva con- 
ference could produce something more valuable 
than diplomatic smiles. 


Jews and Arabs | 


{Bae ARNOLD J. TOYNBEE, contemporary his- 
torian, created quite a stir in the Jewish world! 
recently by his defense of the Arabs against the: 
injustices the Zionists subjected them to in Israel. 
This defense appeared in Prof. Toynee’s latest 
volumes of The Study of History. For this he wa 
termed an “hysterical historian,’ whose ‘‘cling- 
ing fanatically to New Testament doctrine” caused 
him to discount Judaism as a world religion. Her 
is a part of the declaration that aroused the ir 
of the Jews: 

“... The Jews had even less excuse in A. D 
1948 for evicting Palestinian Arabs from theis 
homes than Nebuchadnezzar and Titus and Ha: 
drian and the Spanish and Portuguese Inquisitior: 
had for uprooting, persecuting, and exterminating 
Jews in Palestine and elsewhere at divers time? 
in the past.” 

The comeback of Prof. Toynbee to the Jewisk 
attacks was, in part, that “the tragedy of recen 
Jewish history is that instead of learning fro 
suffering, the Jews have done to others, the Arab 
what had been done to them by others... .” 

There is no doubt whatsoever that a great i 
justice was done to the Arabs by extending thal 
“homeland in Palestine,’ given to the Jews b» 
the British Government, into an attempt, alread 
partly successful, to make the whole of Palestini} 
a Jewish homeland. These invaders of the Arabs# 
land have moved their capitol from Tel Avii 
to Jerusalem, in utter defiance of the thrice-votech 
decision of the United Nations that Jerusalem 
internationalized. 


——4 
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We Americans have been and continue to be 
xed to support 887,058 registered Arab refugees, 
10 had been forced out of their native land into 
atby countries. The U.N. Relief Agency fed, 
d continues to feed, these refugees almost en- 
ely with American money, which has already 
rounted to $150,000,000. The Foreign Opera- 
ns Administration has recently been allocated 
2,500,000 by our Government to house and feed 
e evicted Arabs during the present year. 

The injustices meted out to the Arabs does not 
eet the approval of all Jews. Alfred M. Lilien- 
al, in his recent book What Price Israel, says 
at the Zionists ignored and defied the rights 
id interests of the Arabs in establishing Israel; 
at they refused to abide by the U. N. decisions. 
utthermore, they have jeopardized the position 
Jews in other countries. They have transformed 
merican Jewry into a political group in behalf 
Israel; and finally, the support of Israel has 
eakened the position of the United States in the 
rab world, 

Rabbi Benjamin is reported in the Jewish News- 
tter of June 13, 1955, to have said in NER, the 
rusalem organ of liberal Zionists: ‘““No peace 
ith the Arabs is possible unless Israel gives up 
sr position of self-righteousness and her official 
aim that she is innocent of all guilt in creating 
problem of Arab refugees. The people of 
rael must recognize in their own hearts that they 
ive-done wrong and then admit their sin publicly 
id atone for it before real peace is possible.” 
There is a Jewish Labor Bund, like the American 
ouncil of Judaism which declared through its 
secutive Director, Rabbi Elmer Berger, that it 
listinguishes between Judaism, their faith, and 
ionism, a national movement in a State that is 
reign to Americans as is any other foreign 
ate.” This Jewish Labor Bund held its World 
ongress in Montreal during last April. More 
an a thousand delegates were in attendance 
om Austria, Argentina, Brazil, England, France, 
ermany, Uraguay and the United States. The 
legates called for the “‘Zionist-Israeli leaders to 
ase considering the State of Israel the home of 
e entire Jewish people, and the Jews outside of 
raeli their potential citizens.” They averred that 
Zionism spreads lack of faith and despair in our 
ility to live nationally in countries of our abode.” 


Davin GoLpsTEIN, LL.D.") 


) The A. P. I. Bulletin, September, 1955. 
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Worse than Inhuman 


WENTY-ONE AMERICAN soldiers, North Ko- 

rean prisoners of war, on 23 January, 1954, 
decided to trade the United States for Communism. 
We now learn from a book devoted to this in- 
cident, Twenty-one Stayed, by Virginia Pasley, 
that four of these men were Catholics. This fact 
raises a number of very disquieting reflections. 
The first is a question: What kind of Catholic 
formation can these young men have had, to 
allow them to transfer their allegiance to a cause 
whose end is the destruction of their (presumably) 
deepest beliefs and most cherished values? 

Such a question cannot be left unanswered. 
Character receives its acid test in a crisis. We 
have here an alarming fact, the surrender of 
Catholics in crisis, which makes imperative a 
critical examination into the character of the Chris- 
tian formation Catholic youths like these are re- 
ceiving. 

But that is perhaps not the most significant 
aspect of this tragic affair. Seeking causes of the 
defection of all these men, we can look into their 
unhappy backgrounds, the divided homes, religious 
indifference, inadequate education, emotional in- 
stability and all the rest; but for the greatest con- 
tributing cause we must not overlook the diabolic 
cleverness of the conditioning administered by the 
Reds. Physical torture can force a man to act 
against his will; it is a gross, brutal kind of coer- 
cion. The Communists practice something more 
subtle and sinister. They twist the souls of their 
victims; they pervert minds and seduce wills. 
They have successfully persuaded men voluntarily 
to seek evil, treacherous ends. They have learned 
how to make men accept vice for virtue. That is to 
say, they have, in a sense, penetrated the citadel 
of the soul. And that is unmistakably satanic. 


All of Pope Pius XII’s speeches during the 
sixteen years of his pontificate are being published 
in a special sixteen volume work that will be 
presented to him on his 80th birthday, March 2, 
1956. The publication will be presented to him 
at a special ceremony expected to be attended 
by members of the College of Cardinals and the 
diplomatic corps. 

Fifteen of the volumes contain the Pope's 
speeches and radio messages. The 16th volume 
is an index in which the speeches’ topical refer- 
ences are cross-indexed under 2,300 separate head- 
ings. References to “peace” take up thirteen 
pages of the index. 


Contemporary Opinion 


| fp) sao Is NOT a group of texts and 
laws, to be read and applied. It is essentially 
a state of mind, a way of living with the 
utmost respect toward every human being, our- 
selves as well as our neighbors. It requires con- 
stant self-education, careful practice, flexible and 
patient attention in order to achieve harmonious 
balance between the desirably diverse conceptions 
of men and the inevitable complexity of reality. 


Democracy demands from each of us, then, in- 


finitely greater efforts, understanding and good 
will than any other form of government. 


PRESIDENT Nco DINH DIEM 
Quoted in INA Y 7 Tz7es,,Ock 28 


We have to be clear as to what “private 
enterprise,” in its true American sense, really 
is. First, it is enterprise into which every 
family, or almost every family, can hope to en- 
ter. Second, it is enterprise that is locally owned 
in local communities, whether these communities 
are towns or big cities. Third, it is enterprise in 
which lots and lots of people have ownership and 
over which lots and lots of people exercise effec- 
tive control. 

Now let’s see what private enterprise is not. 
It is not business that is so big that it exercises 
the powers of a state. If a business is so big that 
it can fix prices in its industry, or regulate pro- 
duction, or keep out effective competition, or 
obtain capital without having to bid for it in the 
open market—then that business is not private 
enterprise but a monopoly of economic power. 
And no nation can continue either free or demo- 
cratic if anybody or any business or any agency 
in it exercises monopolistic economic power. Only 
the whole of the people acting together should 
ever be allowed to do that. 

This is why we have publicly owned water sup- 
plies. This is why some of us have tried to inject 
publicly and cooperatively owned yardsticks into 
the power business. This is why our highways 
are publicly owned. Because if any private busi- 
ness owns all the water or all the power or all 
the highways in an area, it can kill off private 
enterprise and even private living in that area any 
time it wants to. 


JERRY VooRHIS in 
The People’s Business, August 10 


When the true history of the twentieth cen 
tury is finally and conclusively written, some 
Catholic theologian will prove that the great 
Catholic heresy of this century was how Catholic: 
simmered and boiled down their faith, its dogmas 
and its morals, and accommodated that faith to 
the material and secular world about us. To con. 
dense this error or heresy into a phrase, we would 
style it conformism. 

Rev. THos A. MEEHAN 
The New World, Sept. 9 


It is true, of course, that in this country the 
working conditions have been vastly improved, 
and so there is not much of these violent agitations 
going on. At least the Church is not pictured 
as an ally of the so-called capitalist class. Never- 
theless, there is a strong tendency and belief or 
the part of the working people that religion does 
not enter into, and should not be mixed up with: 
questions concerning work and all that is relatec 
to it. Such an attitude is based upon a suspicion 
that we are dealing here with two entirely differem 
and separated areas of human life which ough: 
to be kept apart and should not be allowed ta 
provide an opening for what people call pr 
fessional religionists. 

It is not hard for us to see that Kolping woule 
have opposed such a view with all the might 
his disposal. We recognize his deep person 
conviction in these matters in the words which hi 
wrote many years ago: “To a person who is trul 
and deeply religious, everything that God h 
arranged or established is part of the religio 
sphere, even the seemingly temporal things an 
affairs. He has to take them from God and aa 
cording to His will and, for that reason, they wii 
lead him to God. Our whole life, all our hum 
relations, insofar as they are ordered by Goce 
are real means of grace, provided that we as 
willing to use them as means of grace. If tha 
is not done, we certainly cannot blame God fe 
what goes wrong.” 

In these words we have the basic philosopk: 
of Kolping with regard to work and profession} 
efforts. Work is for him a means of grace ani 
for that reason, he is not and cannot be satisfie 
with work that is done in a slovenly way. It 
unpardonable to his mind that some should met 
be satisfied with the pay-check in exchange f° 
their working efforts. What he wants is mo 
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Il the training and work that is done in line 
f one’s occupation and profession has to tend in 
s deepest and last analysis to God. This is not 
ist the daydream of a man who had given up 
is professional career for the sake of the priest- 
ood; it is solidly and basically founded upon the 
sality of the world which God has created. 


Rev, HELWICK KrRewitTT, O.F.M. 
Kolping Banner, Oct.-Nov., 1955 


Perhaps Germany’s greatest social and eco- 
omic achievement has been the absorption of 
he enormous influx of expelled and uprooted 
sermans from the East. Instead of wrecking the 
serman economy, as seemed likely in the dark 
lays immediately after the war, these expelled 
eople, with the skills they brought with them, 
heir capacity for hard work and their determina- 
ion to repair their fortunes, have actually proved 
_very considerable asset. 

A veteran German journalist, Erich Dombrow- 
ki, discussing this subject in an article, lists the 
ontributions of the refugees in farming, in in- 
lustry, in small craft enterprises. His conclusion: 
‘What we considered a misfortune in the time of 
eed and despair, this immense growth of popu- 
ation, has finally proved our fortune.” 


WILLIAM HENRY CHAMBERLAIN 
The Wall Street Journal, Sept. 19 


Contrary to what is generally believed, Com- 
aunism has not had its greatest successes with 
he poorest of the poor, or even with the 
ndustrial proletariat. It has been most successful 
vith the frustrated educated middle class; it is 
tom this section of the people that it draws most 
yf its hard-core cadres, the people upon whom 
t depends and who are the backbone of its or- 
ranization. It uses the work class to carry on the 
lass war and to bring it to power. It uses the 
oorest of the poor, the slum dwellers, as the 
annon fodder of the revolution. But it is men 
nd women from the middle class and the in- 
elligentsia who most often lead and direct it. 
This is true of both East and West. The Chinese 
Sommunist Party, for example, has not a single 
ndustrial worker among its leaders. They are 
Irawn entirely from what the Communists call 
he bourgeoisie and the petty bourgeoisie. They 
re all of middle class or peasant origin. 


DoucLas HyDE 
La Crosse Register, July 15 
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Fragments 


“HH” CAN WE maintain our Democratic so- 
ciety when schools which educate 90 per 
cent of our children are forbidden to teach 
the moral basis on which our Democracy rests?” 
(Catholic Men, Oct., 1955.) 


Just twenty-five years ago in September, the 
Masonic Order laid the cornerstone of the 
National Educational Association building in 
Washington, D. C. Both groups then supported 
the Curtis-Reed Bill to eliminate private and 
parochial schools. 


Vegetarians attending a world congress in 
Paris were told by M. Dalemont, 81-year-old 
author of a report on longevity, that monks 
show exceptional good health and length of years. 
During an inquiry he conducted, he found that 
four in five monks died solely from old age. His 
conclusion was: the simple life and diet are the 
ways to health. 


“In the intellectual climate of today, among 
the articulate and powerful molders of Ametr- 
ican thought and action, I think the ‘clear and 
present) dancers is from thevleit ss (verjekew 
Laurence J. McGinley, S.J., quoted in The Tablet, 
Brooklyn, Oct. 8.) 


Here is the very touchstone of the ques- 
tion of co-existence. By the presence in free 
countries of Communist parties, under any 
name they may choose, directed, financed and con- 
trolled by a foreign power—as all Communist par- 
ties are centrally directed—Moscow denies co- 
existence. You do not co-exist with that which 
you are working to destroy. (The Ensign, Oct. 8.) 


Because of losses in clergy and lack of voca- 
tions, Expulsus, the Munich newspaper for refu- 
gees, refers to the Church in Slovakia as the 
“dying Church.” It states that in Slovakia there 
are 130 parishes without priests and another 240 
staffed by pro-regime clergy. 

All Slovakia’s 331 religious houses have been 
closed, while 1,800 elementary and 77 higher 
schools have been taken over by the Red regime. 
Ten theological faculties have been closed and 32 
Catholic newspapers suppressed. 


THE SOCIAL APOSTOLATE 


Theory 


The Individual and the State 


ee IMPORTANCE of civic responsibilities was 
stressed in a Vatican message to the Canadian 
Catholic Social Life Conference held this year at 
Vancouver. The theme of the Conference was 
Citizenship, and the letter from Msgr. Dell’Acqua, 
substitute Vatican Secretary of State, discussed 
the individual citizen’s indispensable role in 
achieving and maintaining a just society. Citing 
the growing intervention of the modern State in 
domains formerly outside its direct competency, 
the letter set before the Conference what its ob- 
jective should be: to “consider the Christian in 
the different spheres of public life in which he 
moves,” and to develop and correct, “according to 
the...demands of. Christian morals, his civic 
sense, that is to say, the consciousness of his rights 
and duties in civic society.” 

Msgr. Dell’Acqua pointed out the obvious con- 
nection between the moral virtues demanded by 
citizenship in individuals and private groups, and 
the condition of the national community itself: 
a decline in one produces a decline in the other; 
the community tends to disintegrate when its citi- 
zens lose their integrity; the proper exercise of 
authority is thus put into grave jeopardy. 

This was precisely the emphasis of the Holy 
Father's Christmas Message of 1944, in which His 
Holiness said that man, “so far from being the 
object and, as it were, a merely passive element 
in social life is, in fact, and must be and continue 
to be, its subject, its foundation and its end.” 
This did not pose any opposition, the Vatican text 
went on, between the welfare of the individual 


World food production has increased twenty- 
five per cent in less than ten years, according to a 
recent United Nations Food and Agricultural Or- 
ganization report. Furthermore, food production 
is increasing faster than the world population. 
Yet, there are areas of deficiency and areas of 
surplus showing a great problem of distribution. 

Along with the welcome facts publicized by 
FAO, another facet of the food-population ptob- 
lem was pointed out by Pope Pius XII in a recent 


Procedure 


Action 


and the good of the whole community. If indt 
viduals are asked to sacrifice their immediate ad- 
vantages for the common good, it is “only in ordet 
to enable civil authority to guide the community to 
its true ends,’ which embrace the highest destinies 
of men. The truth of this can be grasped by tak- 
ing as one’s reference point the text from St. Peter’s 


. First Epistle, “Live as free men, yet not using your 


freedom as a cloak for malice but as servants of 
God.” Individual liberties are conditioned and 
must be governed by the good of all, while author: 
ity deserves honor without forgetting that “it is 
at the service of individuals.” 

The individual citizen can be crushed either 
by an excess of authority (totalitarianism) or by 
its absence (anarchy). It is to strike a balance 
between these two—to foster “equitable govern) 
ment truly at the service of the community an¢ 
individuals’—that citizens strong in civic virtua 
are required. Recalling that a civic education 11 
an “integral part of the educative mission of tha 
family, and of the Christian school,” the Vaticas 
letter closed its outline with the words of Pop: 
Leo XII: “The family may be regarded as th 
cradle of civic society, and it is in great measur 
within the circle of family life that the destin 
of the State is fostered.” 

It can easily be seen that Msgr. Dell’ Acqua’ 
message is a reiteration of one of the great them 
of the present Holy Father. Pope Pius XII h 
continually reminded us that the basis of tr 
reform is the individual human person und 
God; his formation is begun in the family, wit! 
the State playing a subsidiary role. 


R. O. 


speech to dieticians. His Holiness hailed progres 
made in improving nuttitional techniques duri 
this century. He observed that, in spite of th 
progress, half of the population in western Eure 
pean countries lacks satisfactory food, both i 
quality and quantity. 

The Pope said that the remedy for this situ 
tion would probably be in teaching people to fe 
themselves better without additional cost, as . 
changing the milling methods of flour. 
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Preserving the Faith of Immigrants 


()* AUGUST 2, 1952, our illustrious Sovereign 
Pontiff issued the Apostolic Constitution 
exsul Familia in the interest of the spiritual wel- 
are of immigrants, particularly refugees. It is 
10 tribute to our Catholics that the pleadings and 
directives of that memorable document have to 
ereat extent fallen upon deaf ears. A scant little 
is being done in most places of the United States 
oward safeguarding the Faith of the former dis- 
placed persons and expellees in our midst. This 
is especially true with regard to the German refu- 
gees. Immigrants of other nationalities, particu- 
atly the Poles, have fared somewhat better, be- 
cause in many of our larger cities there are still 
(0 be found national parishes where the language 
of these people is used, at least to an extent, in 
divine setvices. For several reasons which need 
not be discussed here, the German language parish 
ras all but disappeared from the American scene. 
Thus the German Catholic immigrant in the U. S. 
-oday finds himself in a difficult situation. In 
many cities he finds it well nigh impossible to 
confess in his mother tongue. Only God can 
<now the extent of the spiritual harm which must 
ensue from such privations. 

Immigrants, regardless of where they go, are 
faced with the difficult task of readjustment to 
heir new surroundings. The mere fact that they 
aave left their homeland is usually hardship 
enough. Amid the difficulties and uncertain- 
‘ies inseparable to striking roots in a strange land, 
he priceless gift of the Catholic Faith is often 
jeopardized. The Bishops of Ireland, for instance, 
lave many times in recent years expressed their 
reat anxiety over the spiritual welfare of their 
young people who are emigrating to England at 
he rate of 25,000 a year. Reports have come to 
hem that many of these youthful immigrants were 
osing the Faith in the Protestant atmosphere of 
heir new environment. It seemed to them that the 
situation was serious enough to call for drastic 
iction. 

Such action was taken recently when, with the 
cooperation of the Hierarchy of England, a center 
‘or Irish immigrants was opened in London. His 
iminence John Cardinal D’Alton, Archbishop of 
Armagh and Primate of All Ireland, was present 
or the official opening of the center. To ex- 
end a proper welcome to the distinguished visitor 
ind at the same time to give evidence of the 
inglish Hierarchy’s interest in the project, His 
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Eminence Bernard Cardinal Griffin, Archbishop 
of Westminster, gave a memorable address, in 
the course of which he made the following state- 
ment: 


“For many of them (Irish immigrants) the 
transition 1s difficult. On their arrival, they 
need help and advice. They need good lodg- 
ing and help in securing jobs. Above all, 
they need to be put in touch with their fellow 
countrymen and their brother Catholics who 
can assist them in getting settled. 

“It is to provide these facilities that the Irish 
Center has been opened.” 


If Irish immigrants in England, where there is 
no language problem involved, have been found 
to be in need of special help for the safeguarding 
of their Faith, what shall we say of the immigrants 
in our country where for the vast majority of 
them there is a very serious language problem 
which harrasses them most during the very im- 
portant period of their original adjustment. How 
often have we not heard the doleful “Aller Anfang 
ist schwer” fall from the lips of our refugees! 
Assuredly, no one is able to remove all the hard- 
ships suffered by immigrants to our country dur- 
ing the process of transition; but we certainly can 
and should strive to reduce these hardships to a 
minimum. 

In England, besides the Irish Center in London, 
other efforts are now being exerted to insure the 
Faith of the Irish immigrants. Special missions 
conducted by priests from Ireland are scheduled 
periodically in cities where there are numbers of 
immigrants. Is not a similar effort far more 
urgently needed in our country for the newly ar- 
rived Germans, Poles, Hungarians, Ukranians, 
Czechs, Croatians, Italians, etc., etc.? Let us not 
forget that the great majority of European immi- 
grants who came to the U. S. during the past 
seven years are former refugees of various cate- 
gories, who have been cruelly uprooted and ex- 
pelled from their homelands. Their lot is always 
more difficult than that of the ordinary immigrant 
who usually seeks a home in a new country as a 
matter of choice. 

In view of the harder lot of the former refugees 
in our midst, and because they are more exposed 
to the loss of their Faith than are other immi- 
grants, we plead their cause as one meriting our 
special consideration. Toward them do we have 
a special obligation in Christian charity. 


Veale S: 
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Our Search for Peace 


iE IS INTERESTING to speculate about the progress 
the human race might have made had there 
been no wars from the beginning. If the last two 
World Wars had not taken their toll in life and 
resources, what heights might not men have at- 
tained in all the arts and in the spread of civiliza- 
tion? It is likely that the treasure expended in 
the last war by our country alone would have 
provided every family in the United States with 
ample and modern housing, so that all the slums 
and below-standard dwellings could be cleared 
away. And this does not take into account the 
great waste of human life—the millions who died 
in the conflict and those thousands who live lame 
and blind in our hospitals. 


We should have, one would think, a horror for 
war. With all this loss of life and treasure, who 
can point now to a single benefit gained by the 
last war or from any war? In fact, most people 
do have a dread of war. But it is interesting to 
note that not all react in the same way to the 
idea of war. We shall always have with us, of 
course, those unscrupulous individuals who wel- 
come war to enrich themselves. But even those 
who have no desire to reap any profit from war 
and who sincerely detest war do not share identical 
attitudes toward it. Take the various age groups 
in our own country. Men and women who lived 
during the first half of this century have exper- 
ienced two devastating conflicts, and while no 
bombs rained down on our cities, we know what 
destruction and tragedy came from the conflict we 
fondly hoped was the “war to end wars’ .. . then 
to be drawn into another war more destructive, 
more horrifying, more brutal than the first! 
Younger people for whom World War I is a 
memory of something that seems as distant as the 
Civil War, experienced the second World War 
with its bombed-out cities and barbarism rampant 
where civilization once flourished. But they could 
not know the disillusionment of an earlier gener- 
ation who were plunged for a second time into 
another grim war. And since the recent World 
War, another generation has come upon the scene 
for whom both these wars are only lessons in a 
history book without the memories that are still 
vivid in the minds of older people. The dread 
of war, then, will not be as vehement and as strong 
in all segments of the people, nor will the desire 
for peace and the appreciation of the blessings of 
peace be the same. 


The Meaning of Peace 


Of course, it should be said immediately that 
peace is more than the mere absence of war. The 
cessation of hostilities and the silencing of the guns 
is not peace, as we have come to learn in these 
past ten years, which form a period designated as 
neither peace nor war, but a cold calm, or a hot 
peace, or a cold war. 

That true peace for which mankind yearns, was 
defined long ago by St. Thomas Aquinas as the. 
“tranquillity of order. Tranquillity, which means: 
the abolition of all the destruction, the sorrow and. 


‘the suffering of war; order, which means the 


establishment of well-ordered relations between) 
governments and peoples all over the world. This) 
tranquillity of order would leave men free to 
pursue the arts of peace, to build further on the: 
foundations of civilization, to make progress in| 
all phases of human living, and above all would! 
permit all men to work out their eternal salvation 
in peace. | 

Various ways have been proposed as leading tot 
this desired goal of peace among men. A hundred] 
years ago followers of the theory of free commerce: 
expected wonderful things from its magical power., 
But the years have shown how deceitful it is t 
entrust peace to mere commerce. 

Today the issue of peace is principally the issu 
between two great armed camps in the world. Eac 
camp lives in dread of the military and economi 
power of the other, and the rest of the world lives 
in dread of modern war which promises to excee 
in horror and devastation anything the world hag 
seen. And as the Holy Father said, out of this 
wretched state of affairs comes an absurdity: whil 
dreading war as the greatest catastrophe, political 
practice puts all its trust in war as the only exx 
pedient of regulating international relations. 

How long can the peoples of the world live 
under this threat? How soon will that war fo» 
which so many preparations and plans are being 
made almost daily, suddenly erupt into apocalyptic 
destruction? Faced by this desperate outlook inte 
the future, men are asking whether peace canno 
be ensured on a higher and more humane level 
Does not the problem of peace involve a high 
and Christian responsibility imposed by God ane 
the moral law? When we elevate the problem te 
this higher sphere we change the climate of des 
petate fear and horror to the salutary fear of Goc 
Who is the avenger of evil, and this fear of Gow 
is the beginning of wisdom even in internation 
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lations. In order that this new era may be 
alized, the leaders of the world must recognize 
at they are personally subject to the laws of God 
id that waging war is a matter of conscience. 
ot too long war has been considered a form of 
litical action without any reference to morality; 
a leader committed his country to an unjust or 
1 unsuccessful war, he would be considered 
uilty of nothing more than a political error. 


Our Guide — The Holy Father 


Everywhere men are hoping and praying for 
cace, praying to be spared from the diabolical 
trors which are straining at the leash to pounce 
pon the world. Our generation is hoping and 
raying that it will not be the generation of men 
pon whom the end of the world is to come, the 
eneration that will sink into ruin as the lights 
f the world go out. We are looking for guidance 
ad we find no sure leadership, nowhere a steady 
and to guide us, except in the leadership of the 
loly Father. No one has so clearly pointed the 
‘ay to peace, no one has been able to summon the 
isdom of the ages and so to light the way to 
eace as has the Holy Father. In his last Christ- 
las message, the great Pontiff declared that peace 
wust be founded on a spiritual bridge connecting 
1€ Opposing shores so that the common bond 
etween men can be re-established. 


In both camps are millions in whom the imprint 
f Christ is preserved to some degree, and these 
10uld be called upon to work for a renewed basis 
or the unity of the human race. “It is true that 
1 one of the two camps the voice of those who 
and resolutely for truth, for love and for the 
sirit is forcibly suffocated by the public authori- 
es, while in the other, people suffer from exces- 
ve fear and timidity in proclaiming aloud their 
rotthy desires....In this camp... statesmen... 
n0uld give proof to others of their greater courage 
y foiling the maneuvers of the obscure forces that 


A report by the U. S. Department of Agri- 
alture in late-October showed farm prices for 
rops and livestock declined two per cent in the 
1onth ended October 15, 1955. This decline 
ft farm prices five per cent below October 
5, 1954. 

Meanwhile, production costs for farmers in- 
‘eased to about one third of one per cent higher 
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are still trying to establish power hegemonies. 
They should also show more active wisdom in 
preserving and swelling the ranks of men of good 
will, especially of believers in God, who every- 
where adhere in great numbers to the cause of 
peace.” 


What then is the practical thing that each one 
of us can do in our search for peace? For we 
ate all enjoined by St. Peter the Apostle, ‘‘to seek 
after peace and pursue it” (I Pet. 3:11). The 
destiny of nations is far beyond our grasp, we are 
not able to make ourselves heard in the councils 
of the heads of state. But we can be effective 
by giving our strong support to the leadership 
of the Holy Father. Whenever he speaks to the 
leaders of the world, we should immediately let 
the world know that the Pope is not speaking for 
himself alone, but that a united Christendom rein- 
forces what he says. Perhaps one of the principal 
functions of a federation of societies like the Cen- 
tral Verein would be to give that support to the 
pronouncements of the Holy See and to make 
known to the world the proclamations of the Holy 
Father. 


To many it may seem to be a hopeless task to 
build such a spiritual bridge between the atheistic 
shore of communism and the shore of the Western 
world. But there is a way in which the bridge 
can be built. For some twenty-five years now we 
have been praying after each low Mass that the 
spirit of truth might dispel the night of com- 
munism. These same prayers had been recited for 
almost sixty years before that for the liberation 
of the Prisoner of the Vatican. Finally that libera- 
tion was brought about and the Pope came forth 
from the Vatican a free and sovereign ruler. Can- 
not these prayers in God’s good time obtain for a 
frightened world the inestimable gift of peace, the 
tranquillity of order, for us and for generations 
to come? 

Rey. FReDERIC C. ECKHOFF 
Old Monroe, Missouri 


than on September 15. Thus farmers’ earnings in 
mid-October were about eighty-two per cent of 
parity as against eighty-four per cent in mid-Sep- 
tember and eighty-seven per cent in mid-October, 
1954. Parity is the price point at which farmers, 
theoretically, get a fair return for their goods 
in relation to the cost of the necessities they buy. 


SOCIAL 


Withholding Taxes 


HE UNITED STATES TREASURY faces a real prob- 

lem in the increasing demand that more and 
more varieties of taxes be withheld from the wages 
of Federal employees. Not only federal income 
tax, but state income taxes, too, are being collected 
by the withholding method. And now the cities 
are putting in their bid. The House Ways and 
Means Committee has just approved a proposal 
to withhold city income taxes of federal workers 


employed in cities of 75,000 population and who © 


live outside city limits. 


It is expected that, with more states and municipalities 
adopting the withholding method, the administrative 
costs will climb. Every additional payment collected 
by withholding will cost thousands of dollars. 


World Trade 


ee BI-MONTHLY PUBLICATION of the Amet- 

ican Tariff League, reports that world trade 
attained a record high in 1954. This occurred 
primarily as a result of the remarkable levels of 
economic strength reached in that year and in 
1953 by Western Europe, and in spite of an eco- 
nomic recession in the United States. 


The source of Topics’ data is the 1955 edition 
of the United Nations annual document, World 
Economic Report. “World commercial trade in 
1954 surpassed the all-time peak that had been 
reached in 1953,” the UN study states. World 
trade figures for the first three quarters of 1954 
show the value of commercial exports as “seven 
per cent higher than the same period in 1953 or 
sixteen per cent above 1950.” Comparison of 
the same periods reveals that commercial imports 
for 1954 rose by about six per cent. “All of the 
industrial countries registered significant increases 
in the quantum of their exports, with the greatest 
increases... reported in continental Western 
Europe.” 

The most important emphasis of the UN study is 
indicated in this conclusion: ‘“That the rest of the world 
should have been able to add substantially to its inter- 
national reserves while its output was expanding and 
that of the United States falling, is a striking indication 
of the extent to which its earlier dependence upon an 
import balance with the United States and its vulner- 


ability to small fluctuations in United States import 
demand have been lessened.” 


REVIEW 


Adenauer and Kolping | 


A RECENT ADDRESS of Germany's Chancello 
Konrad Adenauer once again illustrates th 
deep Christian roots of his inspiration. Speakin 
before the 20th general convention of the Inte 
national Kolping Society in Cologne, the Chancel 
lor urged delegates to take a stand in line witl 
their Faith in the battle between Christianity ana 
materialism. It is a battle, he warned, that will 
be intensified in the future, and will continus 
for many years. The German people, he said, will 
have to put their trust above all in Divine Prova 
dence. 

Herr Adenauer’s speech was heard by som) 
8,000 members of the Kolping Society from court 
tries in all parts of the world. It brought to focut 
the importance of the position occupied by thi 
individual worker in building a Christian society) 
A more Christian order can only come abow 
through the influence of a more Christian peopl! 
on the existing society. That is the objective ov 
the Kolping Society, which was founded 1 
Cologne in 1849 and now has approximatell 
300,000 members throughout the world. Its prim 
cipal aim is to prepare young men for Christiaa 
family life, good citizenship and moral effective 
ness in their chosen vocation. Kolping Hous 
provide a Catholic environment for young Cat 
olic journeyman apprentices who must live aw 
from home. In these Houses every attempt i 
made to form the residents as thorough Catholics 
they are immeasureably more than mere hostel 
or dormitories. 


In connection with Chancellor Adenauet’s speect 
it is interesting to read a report that comes to us from 
The Netherlands. Archbishop Bernard J. Alfrink, c 
the Utrecht Archdiocese, has announced he will seek tH 
cooperation of the other Dutch Bishops in a petiti 
asking for the Kolping Society to be restored in TH 
Netherlands. The Society was dissolved after Worl! 
War II at the request of the Dutch Bishops who sougl 
a centralization of Catholic youth movements. 


Personalia 


Mee GEORGE J. HILDNER, V.F., pastor of 

John’s Church, Gildehaus, Mo., received 
honorary membership in the Soil Conservati 
Society of America on September 14 in recog 
nition of his contributions to the soil conservz 
tion movement. The membership was one 
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ve announced by the Society at its tenth annual 
1eeting in Green Lake, Wis. 

The 74-year-old prelate has gained international 
cognition for his work in this field. On May 10, 
{sgr. Hildner was honored for his fifty years in the 
tiesthood. Congratulatory messages were sent to him 
y the Vatican and the White House. Five hundred 
ersons visited his church to pay their respects. 


Archbishop Edwin V. O’Hara, Bishop of Kansas 
ity, observed the golden anniversary of his ordin- 
tion and the silver anniversary of his consecration 
t a Solemn Pontifical Mass in Our Lady of Per- 
etual Help Church on October 28. The Mass 
ommemorated also the diamond jubilee of the 
stablishment of the Kansas City Diocese. 

Born Sept. 6, 1881, on a farm near Lanesboro, 
Ainn., he was ordained June 10, 1905, for the 
irchdiocese of Portland, and served as superin- 
endent of schools, assistant at the Cathedral, and 
hen as Cathedral rector. As a young priest he 
yas chairman of the committee that drafted the 
irst compulsory minimum wage law enacted by 
ny state, and saw it successfully defended in the 
J. S. Supreme Court. 

Chairman of the Oregon Unemployment Com- 
aittee and, from 1915 to 1920, chairman of the 
ortland Housing Committee, Father O’Hara 
erved as a Chaplain in World War I, and after 
he armistice attended the Institut Catholique 
f Paris. 

An address he gave in 1920 to the National 
vatholic Educational Association on rural Cath- 
lic education is said to have led to the establish- 
rent of the NCWC Rural Life Bureau and his 
ppointment as its director. 

Given a rural parish in Eugene, Ore., he estab- 
ished the summer vacation school program that 
as been copied in many other dioceses. In 1921 
e started publication of Catholic Rural Life, and 
wo years later organized the Catholic Rural Life 
ronference. During his Eugene pastorate, he 
ras chaplain to Oregon University Catholics. 
ather O'Hara taught rural sociology in 1929 at 
ae Catholic University of America and at Notre 
Yame University in 1930. At the request of the 
atholic University, he undertook in 1930 a com- 
tehensive study of the Catholic apologetics 
1ovement in the U. S. During this time he was 
resident of the Parish Credit Union National 
ommittee. 

Named Bishop of Great Falls Aug. 1, 1930, 
e was consecrated Oct. 28. In his first pastoral, 
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he called for the establishment of the Confra- 
ternity of Christian Doctrine in every parish of 
the diocese and the training of lay adults to teach 
the courses. The Eastern Montana edition of the 
Register was also set up under his direction. Chair- 
man since 1934 of the Episcopal Committee of the 
CCD, he has spearheaded wider dissemination of 
the Bible and the Baltimore catechism. He is the 
founder of the College of Great Falls. 

On April 15, 1939, he was named third Bishop 
of Kansas City, Mo.; on Jan. 5, 1949, named an 
Assistant at the Pontifical Throne; and on June 
29, 1954, given the personal title of Archbishop. 
He has founded many churches, colleges, high 
schools, and elementary schools. 

Other accomplishments include his work as co-chait- 
man in the war years of the religious morale committee 
of Civilian Defense; foundation of the Catholic Com- 
munity Library, Catholic Youth Stadium, Catholic Com- 
munity Services, and Inter-American Institute of Kansas 
City; president in 1951 of the International Catholic 
Rural Life Conference held in Italy; and author of 
three books: The Pioneer Catholic History of Oregon, a 


translation of The Church and the Country Community, 
and With the Divine Retreat Master. 


Japanese Population Density 


qee EXTREMELY HIGH population density is a 

factor which has profoundly influenced 
Japan’s industrial development. Statistics, taken 
in 1952, show that Japan’s population per unit of 
cultivated land is the highest in the world, with 
1,629 persons per square kilometer. This is in 
comparison with 995 persons per square kilometer 
in the Netherlands, the second most densely popu- 
lated nation. This situation arises from the fact 
that only fifteen per cent of Japan’s total land 
area is under cultivation. 

During the Tokugawa Period, the population 
was fairly stable, having reached a total of around 
30,000,000 by the beginning of the Metji Period 
in 1868. By the end of 1954, less than one hun- 
dred years later, this figure had been nearly tripled 
to 88,270,000. Since the middle of the Meiji 
Period, emigration has become one of Japan’s 
serious and urgent problems. 

This growing pressure from overpopulation forms one 
of the factors accounting for low wages (as compared 
with wages in less populated and more advanced indus- 
trial countries), low incomes of the salaried class and a 
consequently small domestic market. And these, combined 
with the scarcity of domestic sources of raw materials, 
have forced modern Japanese industries to depend more 
and more upon overseas markets. 
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Christian Labor Movement in Germany 


P TO THE TIME when Hitler came to power 

and smashed organized Labor, there were, 
besides some minor groups, The Wanderer of St. 
Paul reminds us, three federations of labor unions 
in Germany: the Free (Socialist) Gewerkschaften, 
the Christian Gewerkschaften, and the Catholic 
Berlin-Trier federation. After the Second World 
War, Catholics tried to re-establish the Christian 
federation, but German Bishops seeking permis- 
sion for such an undertaking were bluntly told by 
occupation authorities that no labor organiza- 


tion along religious lines would be permitted. This ° 


resulted in the establishment of the Gewerkschafts- 
Bund, in which the old Socialist unions soon 
gained the upper hand. 


Catholics and Protestants for several years 
fought the monopolistic position of the Socialists 
and threatened repeatedly to reorganize Chris- 
tian unions. Great difficulties have retarded their 
plans which, however, now seem to be taking 
shape. The New York Times of October 30 
carried the following dispatch from Bonn: 


“The founding of an organization designed to 
draw a large segment of the West German Labor 
movement into an anti-Socialist federation was 
announced in Essen today. The group is to be 
known as the Christian Trade Union Movement of 
Germany. Its organizers are three Bundestag 
Deputies of the Christian Democratic Union and 
it is said to have financial support from the In- 
ternational Federation of Christian Trade Unions, 
whose headquarters is in Brussels, Belgium. 


“Earlier this month these three men charged that 
the German Labor Federation, which embraces 
almost all West German labor unions, was domin- 
ated by Social Democrats though a third of the 
membership was non-Socialist. 


“The trio said that unless wider representation 
was given to Christian elements in the federation 
leadership they would found a rival organization. 

“Until the Nazi period German Labor was 
split into Protestant, Catholic, Socialist and other 
groupings. 

“Opposition to a new subdivision is such that 
the plan may run into difficulties. Among the 
Opponents are Christian Democrats on the execu- 
tive committee of the German Labor Federation.” 


Such prominent men in the pre-war Catholic 
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Labor movement as Jakob Kaiser, Karl Arnolc 
and Anton Storch are against the plan. The plar 
is also opposed in other quarters. The suggestec 
division of the labor movement has been attackec 
by leading Bishops of the Evangelical Church 
The new organization is designed to woo both 
Catholics and Protestants, but the opposition 01 
Evangelical leaders may mean that the membershif 
will be primarily Catholic. 


The chairman of the new federation is Johanne: 
Even, who has been an active Catholic trade 
unionist since his youth (and fought in_ the 
Ketteler-Wacht for the rights of Catholics i 
Gewerkschafts-Bund). His two associates are 
Bernard Winkelheide and Henrich Voss. The 
latter is a member of the Evangelical Church while 
Winkelheide is a Catholic. | 

A recent issue of the Jesuit weekly America, afte: 
suggesting that the reorganization of Christian unioni 
in Germany may be the result of the German Labo; 
Federation’s opposition to West German armament ana 
participation in NATO, quickly adds that “it does nei 
appear, however, that the cleavage in German labor 
stems primarily from questions of foreign policy.” I 
is the Socialist domination of the German Labor Federai 
tion, against which Joseph Matt warned in The W andere 
many months ago, which has spurred the revival o 
Christian labor unions. 


Conference on Patristic Studies 


Fe DR. BOLSHAKOFF, a regular contributor tt 

Social Justice Review, and a recognized studerr 
on world affairs, we learn that the Second Inter 
national Conference on Patristic Studies, held ii 
the recent past at Oxford, was highly successfu1 
No less than 430 theologians and scholars frort 
various parts of the world attended the Confe: 
ence. The participants represented various rel. 
gious groups. According to Dr. Bolshakoff, tk 
Catholics and Anglicans predominated; but ther 
were also many Lutherans, Presbyterians and othe 
Protestants present. 


Among the 250 Orthodox theologians, two we: 
from the Soviet Union. For the first time since 1915 R 
sian theologians attended the International Conferenc 
The two representatives at this year’s Conference he 
much to say which is of interest to the Christian wor: 
at large. Greater coverage of the Orthodox participatic 
in the Conference will be given in an article title 
“Soviet Christians,’ which will be published in SJR 


the near future. 
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Magnesium 


AGNESIUM IS PROBABLY most familiar to the 

public as the essential component in photo- 
taphic flash bulbs, fireworks and military 
yrotechnics. It is less widely known that house- 
olders every day are purchasing magnesium lad- 
ers, luggage, lawn mowers and power tools. 
lagnesium is the earth’s sixth most abundant ele- 
ent, and its basic ore, sea water, is inexhaustible. 
me cubic mile of sea water theoretically holds 
14% billion pounds of the metal. 
Compared with aluminum, which is its chief com- 
stitor as light-weight metal, magnesium costs 5% cents 
ore a pound: 28% cents as compared to 23 cents. But 
pound of aluminum is a third smaller in volume of 
etal. There seems to be every reason to believe that 
is metal from the sea has only had its possible uses 
uessed at. An all-magnesium jet-plane has already 
sen produced, and magnesium baby carriages are on 
ie market. Because of its weight—it is one-third 


ghter than aluminum—it is exceptionally useful for 
istmoving parts of machines. 


Some very impressive totals were established in 
arious departments of the country’s steel industry, 
ccording to Stee/ Facts, a publication of the 
merican Iron and Steel Institute. “Over 29.8 
illion net tons of raw steel were produced dur- 
ig the second quarter of 1955—the highest quar- 
rly output in history. More than 10.3 million 
ms of steel ingots were made during May, the 
reatest monthly steel production. Over $294 
illion were paid to wage and salaried employees 
1 May, a monthly record. ... Blast furnaces were 
perating at an average of 95.4 per cent of 
upacity.”’ 

The record of production and shipping achievements 
mtinues through stainless steel, pig iron and ferroal- 
ys, all confirming the strong hope of the industry that 
955 will be an over-all banner year. Of particular 
terest as signpost was the increase in wage and salaried 
mployees. The total in May was 48,900 higher than in 
nuary. 


———__—_—_. 


Average U. S. Income 


HE U. S. BUREAU OF CENSUS and the Depart- 
ment of Commerce reported on October 18 
vat last year’s average income of 50 million men, 
ymprising the total receiving some income, was 
3.200. For some 28 million women the average 
as about $1,200. The report covered income- 
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receiving males and females fourteen years of age 
and older. 


It is significant that the income of men, which 
had been rising steadily since 1945, had leveled 
off in 1953 at $3,200, the same average figure 
for 1954. This figure represents a rise of $1,400, 
or 75 per cent above the 1943 figure of $1,800. 
Since 1945, women’s average income has risen 
about $250, or about 30 per cent. 

_ The report further reveals that the average annual 
income increased sharply between 1947 and 1954 for 
all men except farmers and farm laborers. The great- 
est gains, on the other hand, were made by the salaried 
managerial worker—from $3,700 in 1947 to $5,700 in 
1954. Among women, the largest relative gains were 
made by the highest paid group—the professional 


workers, who averaged $3,000 last year as compared 
with $1,900 in 1947. 


Cooperatives Baffle Communists 


‘J UST WHO GIVES THE ORDERS?” was the ques- 
tion that bothered the group of Russian “‘agri- 
cultural officials” who gazed in wonderment as 
they saw a cooperative farm near Swift Current, 
Saskatchewan, in operation. The puzzled Com- 
munists were the same group who had previously 
visited farms in the U. S. 


The farm visited was the Matador cooperative 
farm, started and currently operated by a group 
of eighteen World War II veterans. The veterans 
pooled their financial resources to which was 
added grants given by the government to all 
veterans who aspired to be farmers. A system 
was worked out whereby each member of the co- 
operative is given equal rights, equal responsi- 
bility and equal benefits. Each week all eighteen 
members attend a meeting to discuss policy, with 
the members taking turn as chairman. 


The details of operating the farm are left to 
three committees of six members each. One com- 
mittee borrows labor from another as the need 
arises. Each farmer keeps his own record of 
hours of work put in. 


When this plan of operation was explained to the 
Communist visitors, they looked blankly, uncomprehend- 
ingly. They simply could not fathom a venture suc- 
ceeding without one in command. Obviously, the 
spirit of the cooperative movement is quite alien to the 
Communist mentality. Those who erroneously dub co- 
operatives as socialistic may well ponder the lesson 
learned from the Communists’ visit to the Matador 
coopetative farm. 


HISTORICAL STUDIES AND NOTES 


GERMAN PIONEERS OF THE FAITH 


Rev. Martin Fox 


ATHER FOX is one of the best known pioneer 
priests of the Lake Superior region. He was 
born at Koenigsberg, East Prussia, in 1830; oddly 
enough, the name was not originally spelled Fuchs, 
as might be expected, but like the English Fox. 
Wishing to prepare himself for missionary work 
in the East Indies, he went to Paris to enter the 
Mission Seminary. In 1854 Bishop Baraga, first 
Bishop of Marquette, came to Paris in quest of 
priests. There he met Fox and persuaded him to 
join the northern diocese. The only obstacle was 
Fox’s ignorance of English. But the Bishop had 
his solution. ‘You will spend a year in Dublin,” 
he announced, “‘for, it is said, the best English is 
spoken in that city.” 
About his stay in Ireland Father Fox later stated: 
“T parted from Bishop Baraga as if he had been 
my own father. My father had died while I was 
still very young, and I decided to do my best 
to please this Bishop who inspired me with such 
confidence. As I could speak German and French, 
I got along real well until I hit Queenstown 
(Cobh), but from there to Dublin I had to make 
use of a sign language. Upon arriving there 
I pointed to my belongings and, speaking the 
magic word, ‘All Hallows, a cabby picked up 
my bags, and off we started. It was raining, which 
only tended to aggravate my homesickness. Then 
when the gates of the College closed, I felt as if 
I had been now cut off for good from all my 
friends in the homeland.” (Rezek, Vol. I, p. 124.) 
In September, 1855, Fox arrived at the Sault 
where he received minor orders; on September 23 
he was ordained to the priesthood, and the follow- 
ing day he left by steamer for Ontonagon on 
Lake Superior. Ontonagon was the center of the 
copper country to which, in the Spring of 1855, 
Bishop Baraga had sent Father Lawrence Dunne, 
another priest he had brought along from Europe. 
Dunne built a small church there dedicated to St. 
Patrick, and in this project was aided by money 
donated by the Leopoldine Association. Bishop 
Baraga had sent Fox as assistant, because Father 
Dunne knew no German, and many Germans were 
flocking into this new district. Owing to the ex- 
tensive territory ministered to by the priests, which 
made many long trips necessary, time and energy 
were wasted by Fox’s returning each time to 


‘of history by itself. 


Ontonagon. Therefore the Bishop appointed him 
pastor of Rockland where Baraga had built a 
chapel in 1851. Father Rezek writes (Vol. LB 
381) of this period in Fox’s career: “From here 
Father Fox’s activity extended for many years, and 
his personality is so intimately connected with the 
development of the Ontonagon district, that if it 
were possible to record it, it would form a volume 
No priest was ever mote 
popularly known than he. It was all the same tc 
him. He was at home in the poor man’s cabin, o1 
if perchance he strayed to greater comforts, ir 
the houses of the wealthier. He was known tc 
be always on the go. Therefore he was satisfiec 
with whatever accommodations came his way. The 
small shanty aside his church had two rooms 
which answered for the drawing room, bedroom) 
kitchen or library, just as the occasion required) 
and these he shared with a student or two of whom 
he always had one on hand.” 

Fox had just begun building a new church a1 
Rockland (1858) when the Bishop placed him 
in charge of Ontonagon. Father Dunne had re: 
signed his parish, owing to the dreadful cold, ane 
had departed for Illinois; his successor, Fathe: 
Moyce, also left shortly afterwards. As Winte: 
was now at hand again, the Bishop did not wish 
to send another priest there, and so asked Fathe> 
Fox to take charge of the parish for that winter 
Fox now had four churches to attend. Ontonagor 
was thirteen miles from Rockland, and he wen 
each Sunday, making the trip on foot from one 
town to the other. Once a month he went te 
Greenland, a distance of seven miles, and also te 
Norwich, sixteen miles distant, making these trip» 
also on foot. During the week he attended smalle: 
mission stations. He had, in the meantime, com 
pleted the Rockland church, which was dedicatec 
on September 4, 1859. The entire district wat 
proud of this church, recognized as the finest ir 
the diocese; but the outstanding triumph was the 
pipe-organ, the first one in the northern peninsul 

In October, 1859, Father Fox welcomed Fathe: 
Cebul as assistant, who later accomplished so muc 
along Lake Superior. He had arrived at Sault i 
October of that same year, and left for Rocklanc 
the day after his arrival. In 1862 Father Andol) 
schek was appointed assistant, and the following 
year, Father.Flannigan. The latter could not have 
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nained long, for in December, 1863, Bishop: 


faga was able to write in his diary, ‘Father 
utin Fox is all alone at Ontonagon, and has 
ut places to attend. Ontonagon is now famous 
the Ursuline convent there, which was built in 
62. Several years ago I had the Ursulines at 
ulte Ste. Marie, but they had to leave owing 
the poverty of the place.” (Verwyst, Baraga, 
41.) 
As conditions in the Ontonagon valley seemed 
omising, Father Fox decided to found an acad- 
y for girls. He built a convent on church 
perty and invited the Ursulines to take charge 
it. They accepted, and Mother Magdalen Steh- 
opened the school in 1863. At first all went 
Il, but after five years the Sisters had to give 
the project and return to their mother house. 
Assuming that by this failure he had thoroughly 
mpromised himself, Father Fox lost heart, and 
signed his parish. The resignation occurred 
1en Father Jacker, a close friend, was Adminis- 
tor of the diocese, and Jacker made him pastor 
the Cathedral at Marquette. His first baptism 
Marquette bears the date August 8, 1868. He 
nained at this post until the new Bishop, Ignatius 
tak, took office. Fox then resigned in order 
go to lowa and recuperate his shattered health. 
Two years later he reappeared in Marquette, 
dy for more difficult tasks. The faithful at 
enominee, Michigan, at that time had to cross 
> river to Marinette, Wisconsin, if they wished 
attend Mass. Wearying of this inconvenience, 
ey started to build their own church. When 
shop Mrak heard of this he sent Father Fox to 
pastor. Fox gladly accepted; his first baptism 
recorded on November 20, 1872. He first 
ide his home with a Mr. Pengillys, and as the 
utch was still unfinished, he conducted services 
the public school. To help the financially 
uggling congregation, Fox went on a collection 
it among the lumberjacks on the Menominee 
dge. But the money did not suffice until a 
ge private subscription raised the total to an 
equate sum. The church was dedicated by 
shop Mrak on June 29, 1873. 
After some time Father Fox found this life too 
ynotonous: he needed lots of territory and many 
ssions to content his ardent spirit. In April, 
75, he resigned the parish and headed for new 
Ids. 
Along the two Bays de Noques, on the north 
d of Green Bay in Lake Michigan, settlers were 
ttered for a distance of forty miles. Due to 
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their individual isolation it was extremely difficult 
to start any stations in that district. But if the 
spiritual needs of these people were not answered, 
many would lose their faith. Here was a mission 
field well suited to the ambitions of Father Fox. 
Making Father Langner’s church at Escanaba his 
headquarters, he worked out from there in all 
directions, visiting the people and arranging to 
have them assemble at certain points so that he 
could bring them the consolations of their holy 
religion. For two years he travelled up and down 
through the forests of Delta and Schoolcraft Coun- 
ties; in 1878 he labored among the lumberjacks 
in Menominee County. He built churches at 
Spalding and Stephenson in 1878, and from Steph- 
enson he visited Nadeau, Cedar River, Wilson, 
Kloman, Bark River, Hermansville and other sta- 
tions up to Vulcan in Dickinson County. He con- 
ducted services at Spalding and Stephenson each 
Sunday, visiting the other places during the week. 
It was not a schedule made for a lot of rest. 

In August, 1880, he went as far north as Re- 
public, a new mining town in Marquette County. 
There Father Kelley had built a small church two 
years earlier, using the sacristy as living quarters. 
It seems that Bishop Vertin had sent Fox there 
as Father Kelley’s successor; at any rate, when 
Fox arrived there he started to plan a small rectory. 
When the cost made this project impracticable, an 
addition was build to the sacristy at a cost of 
$653. The building was completed during 
the winter, and the rooms were ready for 
plastering when Father Fox died on March 21, 
1881. He was fifty-one years of age. The zealous 
missionary was laid to rest in Township Cemetery 
at Republic. (Source: Antoine Rezek, History of 
the Diocese of Sault Ste. Marie and Marquette.) 


Rev. FRANCIS SCHEPER 


“Robert J. Walker, a citizen of Mississippi and 
one who remained loyal to the Union, was sent by 
Abraham Lincoln to the German People for relief. 
He succeeded in borrowing from German citizens 
$250,000,000 with which the North could prose- 
cute the war. He succeeded in selling a billion dol- 
lars worth of bonds over there, the proceeds of 
which made it possible that our government might 
survive. ...” (Speech of Hon. Will R. Wood, In- 
diana, on “Why We Should Return Alien Property 
to Owners,” in the House of Rep., Feb. 23, 1923) 
Cf, also “Walker, Robert James’ (1801-1869) 
Encyc. Brit., 11th ed. 


Book Reviews 


Received for Review 


Kucera, Daniel W., 0.S.B., M.A., Church-State Rela- 
tionships in Illinois. A Dissertation. Cath- 
olic University of America Press, Washing- 
ton, D. C. $2.75. 

Baierl, Rt. Rev. Joseph, S.T.D., The Catholic Church and 
the Modern State. A Study of their Mu- 
tual Juridical Claims. St. Bernard’s Semi- 
nary, Rochester, N. Y. $4.50. 

Morlan, Robt. L., Political Prairie Fire. University of 
Minnesota Press, Minneapolis. $5.75. 


Chambers, F. Franklin, Juliana of Norwich. An In- 


troductory Appreciation and An Interpreta- 


tive Anthology. Harper & Bros., N. Y 


$2.75. 


Felici, Icilio, Father to the Immigrants. The Servant 
of God John Baptist Scalabrini, Bishop of 
Piacenza. Translated by Carol Della Chiesa. 
St. Charles B. Seminary of the Pious Society 
of St. Charles, Staten Island, N. Y. $3.00. 


Reviews 


Bouyer, Rev. Louis, Liturgical Piety. University of 
Notre Dame Press, Notre Dame, Ind., 1955. 
Pp. 284. $4.75. 
HIS EXCELLENT BOOK reminds one of the words 
of Guardini: “What is demanded of us, is a con- 
stant wrestling zn fide with the mystery of God and 
with the evil resistance of the world. Our obligation 
is not delightful poetry, but granite faith—more than 
ever in this age of absolutes in which the mitigating spell 
is falling from all things and naked opposites clash 
everywhere.” It is precisely for this reason Liturgical 
Piety is “obligatory.” Father Bouyer has a consuming 
passion for the truth and has given us a fully reasoned 
and balanced appraisal of the history and ‘‘doctrine’’ 
of the current liturgical revival. 

There are some—lazy, perverse or ignorant—who can 
turn a deaf ear to the crying needs of the time, who can 
close their ears to the exhortations of the Holy See, and 
who can, therefore, continue to pass off the Liturgical 
Movement as unrealistic (when they are charitable), or 
(more often) as esoteric. 

Because there are such among us, the editor of 
Liturgical Piety feels constrained in his preface to call 
the book “controversial.’’ It is not that the book can 
or should be accepted without discussion. On the con- 
trary, its greatest recommendation would seem to be 
the likelihood of its doing just that. But controversy, 
as connected generally with the liturgical apostolate in 
this country, seems to us to be out of the question, at 
least any reasonable question, in this instance. The 
authority and common sense of Father Bouyer are beyond 
cavil, and his treasury of challenging ideas seems to us 
to be too obviously “in order” and too constructive to 
be controversial in the usual sense. 

A case in point immediately comes to mind. The 
reading public among the American clergy has been 
subjected twice in the not very distant past to an almost 
painfully stupid “controversy” in which attacks were 
made primarily against that great monk of Maria Laach, 
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the late Dom Odo Casel. These attacks against Don 
Odo stemmed largely from a misconception of th 
liturgy itself and its relation to the divine economy 

salvation. Dom Odo is the celebrated author of t 
Mysterium idea, 1.e., the living Mystery of Christ an 
His tremendous work of redemption and mediation 
foretold in the Old Testament, realized in the Perso} 
of the God-made-man, and continuing in a sacramenté 
way in the visible life of the Church. The great Pa 
of Liturgical Piety is given over to an explanation ¢ 
the Mystery in its present phase, of which the es | 
liturgy is the living expression and voice. A chie 
objective of Father Bouyer is to dissipate the fals 
notion that the liturgy is primarily ceremonies, an o% 
dered formalism, or a kind of external, decorative pomi 
for the earthly court of the Heavenly King. : 

Father Bouyer is concerned with life, and consequentl 
leads us to a study of the liturgy where this (divine: 
“life is to be taken hold of at its source and in th 
fullness of its strength.” Tradition is the indispensibh 
principle of life which we must bring into the “en 
counter” between Christ and our times. It is equall 
indispensible never to forget that the “‘liturgy is to H 
considered as the central treasury containing all doctrina 
tradition, and is, as Pius XI once said in a golde 
sentence, the ‘principal organ of the ordinary magisterius 
of the Church.’ ”’ 

We must be very grateful for Father Bouyer’s tr 
minder that it is the singular achievement of Do» 
Casel “‘to have strengthened and deepened this com 
prehension of the liturgy...as the center, and in 
way, the whole of the life of the Church and of at 
Christianity.” We must be grateful, too, to Fatha 
Bouyer for his contribution to the work of enlargin 
the “beginnings” of Dom Casel. No doubt he ha 
not said the final or definitive word; but it is equal | 
certain that through such studies as his a definition wy 
finally come, to the enrichment of the life of the Churc: 
_ The rare merit of this book will almost certainly w 
for it a place on the shelves of the classics in the fie: 
of liturgy. It calls to mind Guardini’s Spirit of tk 
Liturgy and von Hildebrand’s Liturgy and Personality. 

If the “life” theme of Liturgical Piety has somethir: 
of the universal about it, so has its range of apped 
The author has the happy faculty of making and e: 
pressing a point of contact between the liturgy and tk 
needs of the individual Christian, whatever his vocatioc 
No one will put this book aside, unchallenged or u: 
instructed. The scattered but very noticeable refe 
ences to monastic life are but one example of tH 
appeal to the needs of individuals in the Church. 

We have said this book is bound to provoke disa1 
sion. Father Bouyer has set himself to helping ~ 
rediscover the essentials of a living tradition, knowit 
full well that our most valuable instrument is coe 
structive self-criticism. Father Bouyer uses this ii 
strument with dexterity and accuracy. Although H 
book is a series of lectures rather than an exhaustii 
treatise, he manages to strike an amazing degree 
balance and‘depth in his constructive criticism. 
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On a single point we feel inclined to disagree with 
> learned author of Liturgical Piety: his appraisal 
Abbot Ildefons Herwegen. To us the late Abbot of 
itia Laach was the embodiment of sentire cum 
lesia. We are inclined to choose him as a model 
that “inherent and mutual relation of the ‘subjective’ 
d ‘objective’ in piety.” To us he is anything but a 
ponent of the two “kinds of piety.” 

It is to be feared that the price of this excellent 
ok will deter many from purchasing and reading it; 
d those so deterred are the very ones who most 
ed the message of Liturgical Piety. 

The Liturgical Studies series of Notre Dame Uni- 
rsity has made a most impressive beginning with the 
blication of this masterpiece. May the succeeding 
lumes be fit companions to it. 


Dom BEDE ScHoLz, O.S.B. 
Weston Priory 
Weston, Vermont 


srwegen, Abbot Ildefons, Liturgy’s Inner Beauty. 
Translated by Reverend William Busch. The 
Liturgical Press, Collegeville, Minnesota, 
1955. Pp. 44. 
To one who comes upon this gem of liturgical 
ought, characterized by the author as ‘“‘a booklet 
r beginners,’ the first reaction is a desire to read 
erything Abbot Herwegen has written. In the fore- 
te by the translator we learn that this pamphlet was 
iginally an address delivered by the author before a 
srman university audience in 1912, “‘which gave the 
st impulse to the Liturgical Apostolate in Germany.” 
first appeared in English in 1931, under the title, 
‘he Art-Principle of the Liturgy.” 
In introducing the subject of the liturgy’s inner 
auty, Abbot Herwegen begins by tracing the develop- 
sent of the liturgy from apostolic times, when Chris- 
ns worshipped in the temple, in synagogues and 
ivate dwellings, through the period when the legis- 
ion of Emperor Trajan forced them into the cata- 
mbs, and finally through the period of liberation by 
ynstantine which ushered in the age of the great basilicas 
the fifth and sixth centuries when the liturgy reached 
full development as a complete art-synthesis. 
On page 15 we have a definition of the creative art- 
inciple: ‘The purpose of the Christian religion is to 
actify, to spiritualize, to deify mankind, to bring 
as transfigured Christians to the transfigured Christ.” 
‘he idea of Christian transfiguration is the art-principle 
the liturgy.” The author then proceeds to explain 
> true significance of the various grace-giving rites 
d institutions which effect this transfiguration, such 
Holy Baptism, the Holy Eucharist, the Church's 
ur, the consecration of a church, the consecration of 
‘gins, etc. 
Of Holy Baptism we read: “The secret of its artistic 
ccess (for us) as we watch its process, the harmoni- 
s beauty of its various parts, its well-defined unity 
the imposing sequence of its ideas with their accom- 
nying symbolism—this secret is to be found precisely 
the idea of transfiguration, the easily recognized 
inciple which governs the whole artistic structure.” 
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In Holy Mass, our Offertory gifts are transformed; 
earth is lifted to heaven. ‘The bread which the faith- 
ful have brought has been changed into the Body of 
Christ; and now as the food of the soul in Holy Com- 
munion transforms them in the likeness of God, work- 
ing in them, especially through frequent Communion, 
a progressive transfiguration which in the hour of 
death, when all earthly bonds are broken, will shine 
forth in unspeakable glory.” 

In view of the slovenliness which characterizes so 
much of our liturgical practice in America, to say noth- 
ing of the strange attitudes of many toward the Church’s 
official worship, one cannot help but feel that the 
proper understanding of the art-principle of the liturgy 
has been lost to many. Precisely because Liturgy’s 
Inner Beauty is ‘a book for beginners” in the apprecia- 
tion of the sacred liturgy, it should have wide sale and 
distribution. Most American Catholics, liturgically, are 
“beginners.” And certainly no priest should disdain 
reading this booklet, which could easily “transform” 
erroneous attitudes toward the liturgy. 


ERNEST A. BECK 
Central Bureau 


Weaver, Richard M., The Ethics of Rhetoric. 
Regnery Company, Chicago, 1953. 
$3.50. 

The distinguished author of Ideas Have Conse- 
guences turns his attention in the present book to 
the expression of ideas. This has special interest for 
social scientists. The eighth chapter of Mr. Weavet’s 
The Ethics of Rhetoric is devoted to an analysis (with 
suggestions for the improvement) of the rhetoric of 
social sciences. 

Social scientists have certainly been aware for a long 
time that their writings contained ideas of high im- 
portance to the betterment of our civilization. At the 
same time they were aware that, perhaps more than 
other sciences, the social sciences have been under 
attack for conspicuously poor writing. Thus, for in- 
stance, in the Saturday Review of Literature, October 
4, 1947, issue, Samuel T. Williamson tells “How to 
Write Like a Social Scientist.” 

Nowhere in English, perhaps, is there so profound 
an analysis of the process of expressing ideas appro- 
priately as in The Ethics of Rhetoric. It is shown that a 
clear and effective piece of writing can proceed only 
from a man who knows both his subject and his pur- 
pose in writing: “We would begin our counsel by 
telling the writer to heed the advice in Emerson’s 
American Scholar—better, indeed, than Emerson heeded 
it himself—to look upon himself not as a writer but as 
a man writing, and to try to live in that character.” 

Chapter II, an analysis of the Tennessee Darwin Case, 
is an apt illustration of the need for careful analysis in 
dealing with social problems, whether they result from 
facts or the interpretation of facts. Each chapter brings 
home the truth that, all things considered, rhetoric is a 
great power in the world, and the effectiveness of 
teachings on social justice will be increased by better 


eee REY, JoHN JOLIN, S.J., Pu.D., S.T.L. 
Regis College, Denver 
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Graef, Hilda C., The Scholar and the Cross, the Life 
and Work of Edith Stein. The Newman 
Press, Westminster, Maryland, 1955. Pp. 243. 
$3.50, 

Edith Stein was undoubtedly one of the most 
remarkable women of our time. She was born of 
wealthy Jewish parents in Breslau (Silesia) in 1891, 
but early in life turned away from the faith of her 
childhood. At the age of thirty, aided by her studies 
under Edmund Husserl, the father of the phenomenol- 
ogical school, she broke away from the agnostic pagan- 
ism of contemporary German philosophy and entered the 
Catholic Church. 


She longed for the austere life of a contemplative 
Carmelite nun; but her extraordinary intellectual en- 


dowments induced her director to advise that she con-— 


tinue her fruitful educational and scholarly work in 
the world. 


In 1933, however, the Nazis promulgated a law 
barring all “non-Aryans’” from the professions. Thus 
Edith Stein’s academic career came to an abrupt end. 
But the way was now open for her to enter the Order 
of Carmel as Sister Teresa Benedicta of the Cross. 


As the Nazi persecution of the Jews reached new 
heights of virulence in Germany, Sister Teresa Benedicta 
was smuggled into a Carmelite convent in Holland. 
The Gestapo, nevertheless, apprehended her. She died 
in one of the gas chambers of Auschwitz, fulfilling 
in her death the last part of her religious name. 


The persecutions which the Church suffers produce 
martyrs. No age is without heroic witnesses to Christ. 
By their constancy they prove the divine origin of the 
Catholic Faith. The persecutions of ages long past 
and those of our own day, certainly no less bitter, have 
sprinkled the nations with the blood of saints. This 
blood has brought a rich harvest of Christians in Rome, 
Persia, Japan, China, Islam, merry England, North 
America, Revolutionary France and Nazi Germany. The 
blood of martyrs now flowing in the Communist domin- 
ated regions of one-fifth of the earth’s surface will 
also, in time, yield a commensurate spiritual harvest. 


Persecution in each age may vary in the methods 
employed: wild beasts, burning at the stake, sword, 
rack, guillotine, gallows, gas chambers, firing squads, 
brain washing and drugs. But there is no variation 
in the super-human constancy of those who attest to the 
Faith. 


Many years may pass before due recognition is given 
the heroes and heroines of a particular persecution. 
Only today, ten years after the downfall of the Nazis, 
is a thoughtful public able to peer into the recent past 
and properly discern the heroic and saintly men and 
women martyred amid the horrors of Buchenwald, 
Dachau, Stalag 17 and Auschwitz. 


Edith Stein was born on Yom Kippur, the 10th day 
of the month Tishri, 1891. (Yom Kippur is the Jewish 
Day of Atonement.) Her life closed August 9, the 
Vigil of St. Lawrence, 1942, in the gas chambers of 
Auschwitz. As a Carmelite nun she had offered her 
life to God in atonement and as a sacrifice of expiation 
for true peace. 
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In The Scholar and the Cross, Hilda C. Graef show 
the unity and beauty of a life that led mysterioush 
from the synagogue through modern pagan agnosticisn 
to the consummate spiritual perfection of a martyr’ 
death. The book is written in the same style we hav: 
come to expect from the author by reason of he 
previous works, such as The Way of the Mystics ane 
God in Our Daily Lives. Excellent source material 
personal interviews and correspondence, as well as F 
usual sympathy and insight, were part of the author’ 
equipment, and she used them superbly. She give 
estimates of Edith Stein’s intellectual greatness ane 
originality, her friendships with the most distinguishes 
intellectual leaders of the day, her writings and lea 
tures. We are also given graphic word pictures 0 
Edith Stein in the concentration camp in the role of. 
comforting angel consoling the mothers and _ othe 
women and children who shared a common lot o 
misery. With equal understanding and delicacy ar 
portrayed the highlights of Edith Stein’s life against thi 
background of Hebrew ritual and Catholic liturgy; thy 
subleties and philosophical thought and the practice 
work of canning seasonal fruits and vegetables in thr 
convent kitchen; the development of original views 0; 
women’s suffrage; the act of clowning in a red wil 
as a character in a Carmelite community play; the wri 
ing of meditative instructions on Christ’s Nativity; th 
bold defy of the dreaded Gestapo. 

There are so many contrasts and dramatic element 
in the life of Edith Stein that even a mere recital a 
them would be interesting. Presented with the sen 
sitivity and genius of Hilda C. Graef, they become th 
unforgettable book which The Scholar and the Cro: 
undoubtedly is. . 


The Newman Press offers a highly creditable addi 
tion to its already eminently reputable list of fine books. 


REV. JOHN J- JOLIN, S.J3 PH-Do ts. .7em 
Regis College, Denver 


Ward, A. Dudley, The American Hconomy—Attitudd 
and Opinions. Harper & Bros., N. Y., 195) 
Pp. xx+199. $38.50. 

This volume is one of a series on “The Ethii 
and Economics of Society,” originated by the Fee 
eral Council of Churches. In the logical scheme lai 
out, this is volume five, though actually the sixth to 
published in the series. | 

Previous volumes have been impressive and helpfu 
impressive in their earnestness and the quality of thoug; 
and analysis that went into them; helpful in the ii 
sights provided and lines of action suggested. | 

The present volume applies the interview methods « 
market research to 503 men and women contactes 
chiefly in the Chicago area, and to 38 groups fron 
about 25 urban areas across the United States. TI 
group comprised from 12 to 30 members, all with. 
definite Protestant background. 

The results were inconclusive. 


Rev. B. W. Dempsgy, S.J. 
Marquette University, Milwaukee: 
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Reports and news intended for publication in Social 
Justice Review should be in the hands of the editors 
ae later than the 18th of the month preceding publica- 
10n. i i 


OUR BISHOPS ACKNOWLEDGE CV DECLARATION | 
OF PRINCIPLES 


N HIS INTENSELY interesting and scholarly history 
of the Catholic Central Verein, written on the occa- 
yn ef the organization’s centennial, Mr. Joseph Matt 
votes a paragraph to the now celebrated Declaration of 
inciples drafted at the Verein’s annual conventions. 
this effort, the CV certainly stands out among all 
7 organizations in our country. Although it has been 
id before in the pages of SJR, it can be said again 
d again that in its forthright stand on moral, social, 
onomic and political questions, the Central Verein has 
ver once been censored, corrected or even questioned 
the authorities of the Catholic Church. Of this record 
2 are justly proud. 
In his memorable address to the delegates at this 
ar’s CV Centennial Convention, Archbishop Amleto 
_Cicognani, Apostolic Delegate to the U. S., made 
inted reference to our Declaration of Principles. He 
ted : 
“The Declaration of Principles adopted at the con- 
ntion last year (1954) in New Haven, Conn., is 
agnificent; and the fact that these principles have been 
thered in a fitting publication indicates that you wish 
continue to be inspired by them in the fulfillment of 
ur duties. While the latest Supreme Pontiffs, with 
2 advent of new social problems, began formulating 
d proclaiming a sociology based on the foundation of 
2 principles of the Gospel, you have followed them 
th attentive study and you have managed to dif use 
se principles and to apply them for social beneficence.” 


The “fitting publication” mentioned by the Apostolic 
Delegate refers to the pamphlet form in which our an- 
nual declarations are issued, not only for the convenience 
of the reader, but for the purpose of promoting the 
study of these statements. Our pamphlet this year, as 
in other years, bears the 7mprimatur of the Archbishop 
of St. Louis, 

Following our policy of other years on another point, 
the Central Bureau sent a copy of this year’s Declaration 
to every Ordinary in the U. S. with a brief accompanying 
letter expressing the Verein’s sense of privilege in be- 
ing able to submit the statement for Their Excellencies’ 
perusal. 

The director of the Central Bureau, when mailing the 
Declaration to the Bishops on behalf of the CV, enter- 
tained no thought of receiving an acknowledgement. 
He is well aware of the exorbitant demands made on 
the time and energies of our Spiritual Shepherds. To 
his supreme gratification, however, quite a number of 
Bishops took the time to send messages expressing their 
appreciation for the pamphlet. What is more, the letters 
indicated that our esteemed correspondents had given 
their personal attention to our missive. One of our 
Cardinals asked for several additional copies, while one 
Ordinary requested several hundred for distribution 
among the priests of his diocese. Every letter bore words 
of encouragement. 

It is quite impossible for us to express adequately 
our appreciation to the Bishops who have honored us 
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with letters of acknowledgement. No organization ot 
movement is truly Catholic unless it has the approval 
of our Bishops. Because the Central Verein has ever 
been keenly sensitive to this right order, it places the 
highest value on words of approval that come from our 
Spiritual Shepherds. Such endorsement we shall always 
treasure, knowing full well, however, that our standards 
and ideals must always remain such that we prove our- 
selves worthy of the trust that has been placed in us. 


From Our Episcopal Protector 


las CENTRAL VEREIN was among the very first 


societies in America to contribute to the Peter’s . 


Pence. ‘True to its tradition, our federation recently 
sent a donation of $1,000 to Pope Pius XII. President 
Frank C. Gittinger addressed a letter to the Verein’s 
Episcopal Spiritual Protector, Archbishop Joseph E. 
Ritter, asking that His Excellency present the gift to the 
Holy Father on the organization’s behalf. 

The petition of President Gittinger was graciously 
acceded to by Archbishop Ritter who expressed him- 
self in the following cordial letter: 


The Archdiocese of St. Louis 
Office of the Archbishop 
3810 Lindell Boulevard 
St. Louis 8, Mo. 


October 10, 1955 
Mr. FRANK C. GITTINGER, President 
Catholic Central Verein of America 
400 Gunter Building 
San Antonio 5, Texas 


Dear Mr. Gittinger: 


In acknowledging your kind letter of October 7, 1955, 
I hasten to extend my personal congratulations to you 
as the new President of the Catholic Central Verein of 
America. I know you will ably carry on the fine work 
of Mr. Sattler and you have my prayers and best wishes 
for a successful presidency. 

It was a disappointment for me that I could not be 
present for the Centennial Convention in Rochester, 
but it is a great satisfaction to hear that the Convention 
was such an excellent one. 

I will be most happy to forward the Convention’s 
generous gift to the Holy Father. 

Extending my blessing to you and all the members, 
and with renewed assurance of my abiding and deep 
interest in the Verein, I am 


Sincerely yours in Christ, 


Most REVEREND JosEPH E. RITTER 
Archbishop of Saint Louis 


The headquarters of the Western Catholic Union in 
Quincy, Ill., has again sent the Central Bureau a check 
of $100 for its Foundation Fund. The W.C.U. has 
been sending such a contribution annually for many 
years. 
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State Conventions 


Arkansas 


epee HUNDRED DELEGATES—men, women am 
youth—attended the joint convention of the Cath 
olic Union and the Catholic Women’s Union of Arkansa 
on September 25. Meeting in Subiaco, the member 
this year were commemorating a most important even 
of sixty-five years ago, since St. Benedict’s Parish an 
New Subiaco Abbey who combined as hosts, in 189 
had sponsored the formation of the Catholic Centra 
Verein’s Arkansas Branch. 


The Executive Boards having met the previous eve 
ning, the convention officially opened Sunday mornin, 
with Solemn Mass at which Bishop Albert L. Fletche 
preached. His Excellency spoke on the importance o 
the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine, urging the 
the Catholic Union and the Catholic Women’s Unio: 
lend fullest cooperation to furthering the work of th 
Confraternity in all local parishes. 


It was voted in the business meeting to continu 
financial support of the Booneville Sanatorium Missio‘ 
which has the spiritual care of Arkansas tuberculos: 
patients. The Resolutions Committee report mad 
special reference to the section entitled “Our Paris 
Societies’ which is found in the Centennial Convention: 
Declaration of Principles. Two afternoon sessions of th 
convention were given to discussion of the problems q 
parish societies and to reports of Confraternity of Chri: 
tian Doctrine programs pursued by members in variou 
parishes. 


In the elections, Mr. C. E. Harrison became president 
Although relatively new to the Central Verein, MI 
Harrison promises to be a capable and effective work« 
for the movement. Already he has been in corte 
spondence with the director of the Central Bureaa 
seeking the valuable literature the Bureau has alway 
ready to distribute. Other officers elected were: fa 
the three posts of vice-president, Messrs. Wm. Gisled 
Robert Nabholz, Frank Willems; as secretary-treasured 
Mr. R. P. Maus. Rev. Hilary Filiatreau, O.S.B., 
spiritual director and Rev. Michael Lensing, OS. 
historian and parliamentarian. 


The convention program closed with a Civic For 
Sunday evening at 7:30. It was an additional privileg 
to hear at this time addresses from Mr. Frank Gittinge 
president of the Central Verein, and from Mrs. Ro 
Rohman, president of the NCWU. Rev. Albert Henke 
National Youth Director, also spoke. A note of 
usual interest was struck by Mr. Ernest Beck of tt 
Central Bureau staff, who described his conversion fra 
the Lutheran ministry to the Catholic Church. 


The contributions of Bishop Fletcher and the H 
Rev. Paul M. Nahlen, O.S.B., Abbot of New Subiac¢ 
to the outstandingly successful convention cannot 
passed without special mention. Both took active pe 
in arranging the convention program and in carryii 
it through. The gratitude of delegates and office 
cannot be adequately expressed. 
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New York 


This year was Rochester’s eighth opportunity in sixty 
ts to play host to the annual convention of the Cen- 
[| Verein of New York, on August 12 and 13, im- 
diately preceding the Centennial Convention of the 
ional body. The convention motto was that of 
- Centennial Convention: “Peace is founded on a 
ion of souls in the same truth and in charity,” taken 
m His Holiness Pope Pius XII’s Christmas Message 
1954. 

Convention headquarters were in Hotel Seneca, and 
enty-three delegates attended. The Executive Com- 
ttee—eleven members present, six excused and twenty- 
absent—drew up, on Friday evening, the agenda for 
> convention sessions. 


After Mass at St. Joseph’s Church on Saturday morn- 
x, delegates met at 10:30 in the Ontario Room for the 
nt opening session, Mr. August M. Maier presiding. 
v. Francis J. Buechler gave the invocation, the dele- 
res recited the pledge of allegiance to the flag, and 
t. Joseph H. Gervais, Chairman, and Mrs. Loretta 
yaefer, Co-chairman of the Convention Committee, 
ide their addresses of welcome. 


In his annual message, State President Frank E. Popp 
Troy reviewed the past year’s achievements and pro- 
sed a program for the coming year. President Popp 
ommended: continuation of the Special Steering Com- 
ttee on finances; encouragement and support of youth 
ivities ; intensified efforts to secure more parish society 
‘iliations and to acquire additional membership; 
eater support of the Central Bureau and its publica- 
ns ; continuation of regional conferences and a renewed 
ive for Associate Members; support of the Legion of 
scency; backing for the Branch’s legislative program. 
ports followed from the general secretary and treasurer. 


It was then also announced by the general secretary 
at $348 of the total objective of $500 had been paid 
the Catholic Action Fund. State Chairman L. Frank 
itter reported a sum of $969 given to the Centen- 
ul Fund. Other favorable reports were received on 
e publication of the State Digest. Mr. George J. 
hwartz, branch historian, noted encouraging cooper- 
on from secretaries and members in supplying data 
tr the historical file. Mr. Richard F. Hemmerlein of 
racuse moved that the convention adopt the resolu- 
ns that would be presented at the national convention. 
1is was done. 

Officers elected included Mr. Albert J. Sattler as 
esident; Messrs. Wm. G. Wittman, Andrew P. 
sschke, L. Frank Mitter and Wm. F. Hemmerlein as 
ce-presidents; Mr. Peter J. M. Clute as general secre- 
ry; Mr. Joseph H. Gervais as recording secretary ; and 
r. Henry V. Schmalz as treasurer. 

The choice of the next convention city was left to 
e Executive Committee which will meet next Spring. 
ooklyn was named for 1957 convention, Schenectady 
£/1958. 


Texas 


An expansion of rural life activities, increased interest 
youth activities, and positive opposition to state domin- 
ion of education were the main points of emphasis 
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in the Catholic State League of Texas convention held 
in Muenster from Aug. 29 to Sept. 1. Combined ses- 
sions were presided over by Joseph H. Steinle of Dunlay, 
state president. 


Causing considerable concern to the League was the 
statement of policy of the study commission of the 
Council of Chief State School Officers held in San 
Antonio last year. Among the statements, for instance, 
was one that read: “It is the state’s responsibility to 
approve the establishment of non-public schools prior to 
their operation.” 


The resolution adopted by the League on education 
will be released shortly and sent throughout the state 
for study and action of the affiliated societies and 
friends of private school education. It is at present in 
the hands of the League committee for final clarifi- 
cation and discussion. 


Rural life activities of the League on a state basis 
were under the direction of Justin Hess of Muenster, 
who received an award in the past year for his work 
in the Upper-Elm Red Soil Conservation District. 
Though under way only one year, several of the seven 
districts of the league showed distinct accomplishments 
in rural life activity. Among these accomplishments 
were dissemination of rural life information through 
secular and Catholic rural life publications, active par- 
ticipation in 4-H club and soil conservation’ programs, 
religious ceremonies on Rogation Days, blessing of 
seeds and farms, special devotions to St. Isidore, outdoor 
altars for the Feast of Corpus Christi, and pilgrimages to 
neighboring shrines. 


The youth activity at the convention was marked by 
an evening rally at which Joan Klement of Muenster 
spoke on ‘““Truth in the Modern World.” The crowd 
of four hundred that filled the entire gymnasium of 
Sacred Heart School received the address with enthu- 
siasm. Father Albert Henkes then spoke on youth of 
today, and the vigor and pertinence of the address evoked 
a similar response. 


Since the Most Reverend Thomas K. Gorman, Bishop 
of Dallas-Fort Worth, was in attendance, he was in- 
vited to address the audience. His Excellency drew 
attention to the fact that an education that ends in 
believing man’s mind untrustworthy, brings about un- 
certainty and indifference. He decried the backing away 
from responsibility of powers in high places who hand 
over whole nations in ‘‘deals’’ on the international level. 
He referred to his trip to South America, saying that the 
Argentine revolt against Peron had not been properly 
reported in the American press and that a political 
“sharpster”’ who can ally himself with discordant and 
unrepresented elements in a nation, can use that power 
against the public good. He lamented the injustice 
being shown to minority groups in the United States, 
saying that such injustice drives them into the hands 
of un-American forces. 


The mission exhibit of Catholic publications under 
the direction of Thomas Stuebben of Central Catholic 
High School, San Antonio, was one of the largest in the 
history of the League. It was one of the rallying spots 
of the convention, and delegates were able to take home 
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Catholic literature for use in their own localities. More 
than one hundred different Catholic publications were 
on display. 

Religiously, the Solemn Pontifical Mass in Sacred 
Heart Church, celebrated by Bishop Gorman, was the 
high spot of the convention. The sermon was preached 
by Rt. Rev. Paul M. Nahlen, O.S.B., Abbot of New 
Subiaco Abbey, Subiaco, Ark. The Benedictine Order 
has been the traditional supporter of the League through 
its fifty-six years of existence. In the colorful proces- 
sion from school to church were Muenster’s own Knight 
and Lady J. M. Weinzapfel of the Order of the Holy 
Sepulchre. It was the first public appearance of the 
honored nobility since their investiture earlier in the 
summer. 


The Catholic Day program Wednesday night fea- 


tured Mrs. E. T. Noyes, vice-president and member of 
the board of directors of Diocesan Council of Catholic 
Women, who spoke on “The Catholic Women of Today.” 
She was followed by Father Michael P. Dineen, exe- 
cutive secretary of the National Catholic Rural Life Con- 
ferences of Des Moines, Ia. The crowd for this meet- 
ing overflowed the floor of the gymnasium into the 
stands. 


Reports indicated that The Catholic Life Insurance 
Union, Branch of the State League, had some 18,065 
policy holders with $16,000,000 insurance in force. 
There was a gain of more than $1,000,000 in insurance 
last year, representing 569 more policy holders. The 
total assets of the Life Insurance Union were more than 
$3,000,000, a gain of more than $350,000 in the past 
calendar year. The solvency figure of the Union at the 
present time is 133.4%. The sessions of the Life In- 
surance Union were presided over by Ben Schwegmann 
of San Antonio, with John J. Pfeiffer and Maurice 
Hafernik of San Antonio taking the leading part in the 
discussions. 


Resolutions were adopted by the convention on these 
subjects: Our Holy Father, Proposed State Regulation 
of Independent Schools, Desegregation, Family Allow- 
ances, Modesty and Decency, CV Centennial, The Chris- 
tian Family, the Catholic School Question, Catholic 
Higher Education, Federal Aid to Education, and Rural 
Life. 


In the election of officers, Maurice R. Hafernik, 
formerly secretary, was chosen as president of the Cath- 
olic State League. 


“T hate to admit it, but I’m getting old,” writes one 
of our subscribers in Philadelphia. ‘“This is the only 
reason I have for neglecting to pay my subscription. 
Thank you for mailing S/R to me month after month. 
I can't begin to tell you how my spirits have been 
lifted after reading the August and September issues. 
‘The Enigma that is Russia,’ in my humble opinion, 
is a masterpiece. Would that it could be put into the 
hands of those who are weighed down by the Russian 
menace. I also enjoy, and believe me, I would not 
miss, Liam Brophy’s articles in SJR.” 
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District and Branch Activities 
Allegheny County, Pa. 


N OCTOBER 26, the combined meetings of the Alle 

gheny County CV and NCWU Sections were hel 
in the Catholic Knights of St. George Auditorium 
Pittsburgh, Pa. ae) 

The highpoint of the evening’s activities was th 
address by Sister M. Regis Polchino, M.D., of the Med 
ical Mission Sisters. Dr. Polchino illustrated her tall 
on the work of the Medical Mission Sisters in foreigi 
lands by means of slides. At present Sister is servin; 
her internship at St. Francis Hospital in Pittsburgh. 


Connecticut 


St. Peter's Society, New Britain, was host to th 
regular quarterly meeting of the CV’s Connecticut Brandl 
at St. Peter’s Community House, Sunday .afternoor 
October 9. Fr. Rewinkel, spiritual director, led th 
opening prayer. | 

Business discussions centered on the Central Verein’ 
Centennial Convention at Rochester, N. Y., Augus 
13-17; the Connecticut State Convention held at Hart 
ford, June 4th and Sth, and the State Branch’s Yout! 
Section. A special meeting for the Youth Committe 
was planned for Sunday, November 6, in New Haver 
Father Bernard J. Butcher, of Meridan, is the spiritua 
director of the Youth Section. . 


St. Charles, Me. 


Father Aloisius Wilmes, Sacred Heart Parish, Elsberry 
Mo., was host pastor to the Nineteenth Annual Catll 
olic Day sponsored by the St. Charles District of tH 
Catholic Union of Missouri. Coinciding with the Catlt 
olic Day, Sacred Heart parish commemorated its golde 
jubilee. , 

Beginning the day’s festivities, Father Victor T. Surer 
director of the Central Bureau, celebrated the Solem 
Mass at which the Most Rev. Leo C. Byrne, Auxiliaw 
Bishop of St. Louis, presided. Nationally famous Ho: 
Cross parish of St. Louis provided the choir under tk 
direction of Mr. Arkin. Fr. Wilmes led the congreg: 
tional singing. The sermon was preached by Fathi 
Frederic C. Eckhoff, pastor of Immaculate Conceptic 
parish, Old Monroe, Missouri. Father Eckhoff’s serme 
stressed “It is in the parish that people come into co» 
tact with and put on Christ, Who lives in the Church a 
its members.” 

The afternoon civic program featured many speaker 
Mr. E. R. Whiteside, mayor of Elsberry, extended k 
warmest greetings and welcome to the guests. 
Cyril T. Echele, president of the St. Charles Deane 
District League, briefly delineated ideals and objectivi 
which the Catholic Union of Missouri purposes. Hi 
lighting the afternoon program was Msgr. Martin | 
Hellriegel’s exposition of a living Catholic parish’s fo: 
distinctive marks as given in the leaflet You and Yo 
Parish, published by the Central Bureau. Msgr. He: 
riegel, pastor of Holy Cross parish, St. Louis, is rec 
nized as the foremost liturgical leadet in the U. S. 

Major addresses also were given on religious as 
civic life by Mr. Don Livingston, St. Louis, and t 
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norable Clarence Cannon, born at Elsberry and Repre- 
tative for almost forty years in Washington, D. C., 
the 9th Congressional District of Missouri. Mr. 
ingston stressed the relation between the Divine 
= given Catholics through the Church and that in- 
idual’s life as a citizen. The Honorable Clarence 
mon recounted the growth of religious and civil 
‘tty simultaneously with the growth of the Catholic 
itch in the United States. 


fhe day’s well-rounded activities, interluded with 
sic by St. Petet’s High School Band of St. Charles, 
¢ closed by Solemn Benediction and recitation of 
Rosary. Msgr. Cornelius J. Flavin, pastor of Our 
ly of the Visitation Parish, St. Louis, officiated at 
Benediction. 


St. Louis District Hears Noted 


Speakers 


‘IS WELL FOR State and District Branches of the 
CV always to bear in mind that our movement is 
‘oted to the reconstruction of society. Hence, speak- 
and subjects should be chosen accordingly. Addresses 
subjects of general Catholic interest may please the 
liscriminating officers and members, but they do not 
p in carrying out our program. A careless policy in 
ard to the choosing of subjects for discussions at 
etings will eventually result in losing sight of our 
| purpose. 
t is encouraging, therefore, to note from reports re- 
tly submitted to the Central Bureau by Mr. Wm. 
illen, secretary of the St. Louis District, that his 
anization had succeeded in the past few months in 
aining the services of speakers who delivered highly 
structive addresses relating to the social apostolate. 
the April meeting in Holy Ghost Parish hall, Rev. 
nard Kramer, S.M., spoke on “A Guaranteed Annual 
ge.” Father Kramer told the men that several such 
ns were actually now in operation, some having been 
oduced as far back as 1923. In 1947 there were 
) guaranteed wage plans in operation. The whole 
stion, said Father Kramer, revolves around the neces- 
of the bread winner of the family to supply sufficient 
»me for fifty-two weeks of the year. He disclosed 
t President Eisenhower feels that workers who are 
| off should receive half their regular earnings dur- 
such a period. He cited Nunn-Busch Shoe Co., 
ctor and Gamble, and Hormel Packing Company as 
ustries which have had guaranteed annual wage 
ns for quite a few years. In 1947 a committee re- 
ted to President Truman that an annual wage was 
ceived as a future necessity. The Reverend speaker 
nted to difficulties and obstacles inherent in every 
n. It is the consumer, he stated, who will eventually 
e to carry the financial burden. 
Delegates to the May meeting in Holy Cross Parish 
| were privileged to hear Rt. Rev. Msgr. Maritn B. 
Iriegel, world-renowned authority on the Church's 
rgy. Monsignor explained that the Catholic Church 
st be conceived as the continuation of the Mystery 
the Incarnation. He explained the prevailing con- 
on in society today as due to the positive rejection 
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and the calculated ignoring of Christ, the Mediator of 
God and man. Having rejected Him who is the Truth, 
the world finds itself groping in darkness. But we 
Catholics have the truth. With it we are powerful in 
effecting the Christianization of society. The truth is 
more important than numbers. The Apostles were few 
in number, but they possessed the truth; hence they 
won the world of their day for Christ. 

It is significant that echoes of these addresses were 
heard at subsequent meetings. At the June meeting, for 
instance, members hearkened back to Father Kramet’s 
address at the April meeting when they discussed the 
current annual wage pact agreed on by Ford Motor Car 
Company and the United Auto Workers. 


Archbishop Cicognani’s Jubilee 


Q* SEPTEMBER 23, Archbishop Amleto G. Cicognani, 
Apostolic Delegate to the U. S., celebrated his 
golden jubilee in the holy priesthood. In token of its 
esteem and in appreciation for his singular interest dis- 
played in our organization, the Central Verein sent 
Archbishop Cicognani a parchment bearing a con- 
gratulatory message signed by President Frank C. Git- 
tinger. The Verein’s gesture was promptly acknowledged 
by the Apostolic Delegate in the following missive: 


Apostolic Delegation 
Washington, D. C. 


September 26, 1955 
Central Bureau of the Catholic Central Verein 
3835 Westminster Place 
St. Louis 8, Mo. 


My DEAR FRIENDS: 


I deeply appreciate the kind thoughtfulness of the 
Catholic Central Verein on my anniversary of Ordina- 
tion. I shall always treasure your felicitations on this 
occasion and the inscription you sent me. I am hon- 
ored to have this tribute and I shall try to thank you 
by asking the Divine Master in my Masses and prayers 
to continue to bless you and your zealous labors for 
Him. 

With sentiments of esteem and every best wish, I 
remain 

Sincerely yours in Christ, 


A. G. CICOGNANI 
Archbishop of Laodicea 
Apostolic Delegate 


NECROLOGY 
John Boehmer 


bl RECENT CONVENTION of the Catholic Union 
of Illinois, held over the weekend of October 30, 
noted the death of one of its most active members, 
John Boehmer of Springfield, who departed this life 
for the joys of eternity in his seventy-second year on 
July 7. Mr. Boehmer’s death at his home, 1412 W. 
Edwards St., Springfield, followed a lingering illness. 
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Born in Germany on June 23, 1883, John Boehmer 
came to the United States with his parents in October, 
1886. He had been a resident of Springfield since 
September, 1896, having resided at the Edwards Street 
address for fifty years. 

On April 13, 1910, John Boehmer married Catherine 
Zent in Sacred Heart Church, Springfield. This union 
was blessed with eight children, five of whom survive. 
Three sons preceded their father in death; two died in 
infancy, while the third, Karl, was a casualty of World 
War II. Surviving Mr. Boehmer besides his devoted 
wife are three daughters and two sons: Miss Marie, 
Mrs. Harvey T. Turner and Mrs. Joseph A. Miller; 
Robert and George. All the children are residents of 
Springfield. 


Funeral services were held on July 9 at St. Agnes’ 


Church, with the Rt. Rev. Msgr. A. E. Guisti officiating. 
Burial took place in Calvary Cemetery. 

John Boehmer was extremely active in Catholic so- 
cieties, holding membership in the Catholic Order of 
Foresters, Court 264, for fifty years, serving as secre- 
tary for forty years. He was also a member of the 
Holy Name Society in his parish Church of St. Agnes, 
and of the St. Boniface Branch of the Western Catholic 
Union. 

Because of his devotion to the cause of Catholic 
organizations, John Boehmer was regularly sent as a 
delegate to the conventions of the Central Verein. At 
these annual meetings he always gave a very creditable 
account of himself. His absence at the convention in 
Wilmette this past October was readily discernible by 
all. He will be remembered for his conscientiousness 
and his strict sense of duty. (R.I-P.) 


Joseph B. Schuermann, Sr. 


Members of the Catholic Union of Missouri were 
saddened by the news of the death of one of their 
leaders on October 25, when Joseph B. Schuermann, 
Sr., was called to his eternal reward after a brief ill- 
ness. Death resulted from a heart stroke. 

Joseph Schuermann’s prominence in the Central 
Verein movement in Missouri is attested by the fact 
that for well nigh a half century he held offices in both 
the Catholic Union and the St. Louis District League. 
The former organization he served in the capacity of 
secretary for many years, after which he became presi- 
dent of the District League. From 1919 to 1925 he 
was an employe of the Central Bureau. Soft spoken 
and of quiet manner, Joseph Schuermann was com- 
pletely dedicated to the Central Verein and its apostolate 
of social action. More than once he accompanied other 
members of the Catholic Union on extended tours to 
various parts of Missouri in quest of new affiliations. 
In recognition of his exemplary life and his zeal in the 
lay apostolate, Mr. Schuermann was awarded the Bene 
merenti medal by the Holy Father. 

Mr. Schuermann’s dutiful wife, the former Adelaide 
Vornberg, survives her husband. Seven children were 
born of this union: Joseph Jr., Mrs. Mildred Milten- 
berger, Mrs. Hilda Gassell, Sister Joseph Marie, S.S.M., 
Sister Rose Adele, C.S.J., Vincent and Father Raymond, 
a priest of the Archdiocese of St. Louis. All are living. 
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The Solemn Requiem Mass of burial was celebrate 
in Holy Cross Church on October 28 by Mr. Schue 
mann’s priest son. Rev. Victor T. Suren represented th 
Central Bureau at the funeral. The mortal remait 
were interred in Calvary Cemetery. 


Joseph Schuermann was active in many Cathol 
societies, among which were the Benevolent and Ho 
Name societies of Holy Cross Parish, The Cathol 
Knights of America, Br. 703, and the German St. Vi 
cent’s Orphan Society. The deceased was a subscrib 
to both Social Justice Review and The Bulletin sim 
1925, and was a regular contributor to the Centr. 
Bureau at Christmas time. His passing represents 
great loss to our movement. (R.I.P.) 


Acknowledgment of Monies 


and Gifts Received 


Make Checks and Money Orders Payable to | 
Central Bureau of the CV. | 


Address, Central Bureau, 3835 Westminster Place 
St. Louis 8, Missouri 


Donation to Central Bureau 


Previously reported: $218.45; Troy Branch, C.C.V. 
A., N. Y., $8; Wm. C. Bruce, Wis., $1; NCWU, N. | 
$3; Jos. J. France, N. Y., $2.50; Diocese of Sioux Cit 
Iowa, $10; Miss E. Kilkenny, N. Y., $7.50; Jos. Kase 
mitter, Idaho, $5; Kolping Society, Philadelphia, P* 
$5; St. Patrick’s Altar Society, Florence, Kan., §% 
St. Anthony Society, New Ulm, Minn., $5; Very Re 
H. Missig, Pa., $10; B. N. Lies, Kan., $50; Sundb 
minor items, 80c; Total to and including October ¢ 
1955, $326.25. 


Chaplains’ Aid Fund 


Previously reported: $28.55; CWU, N. Y., Inc., $8 
St. Francis de Sales Benevolent Society, St. Lo 
$14.53; St. Louis & St. Louis County District Leagr 
$10; Total to and including October 31, 1955, $103.00 


St. Elizabeth Settlement 


Previously reported: $9,048.48; Greater St. Low 
Community Chest, $1,450; Interest Income, $18; Fre 
children attending, $1,124.90; Total to and includi 
October 31, 1955, $11,641.38. 


European Relief 


Previously reported: $105.00; Mrs. D. Rothermi: 
Mo., $50; Rev. C. F. Moosmann, Pa., $400; St. Fra: 
Convent, Springfield, Ill., $50; Total to and includ 
October 31, 1955, $605.00. 


Catholic Missions 


Previously reported: $746.67; N. N. Mission Fu 
$37.50; CWU, N. Y., Inc, $5; Mrs. E. Echele, 
$2; Mrs. A. Fuchs, Mo., $1; Miss A. M. McGarry, 
$10; Msgr. A. A. Stumpf, Mo., $13; August Spring: 
Wis., $10; A. J. Thoma, Wis., $52; Rev. C. F. Mo: 
mann, Pa., $100; St. Francis Convent, Springfield, ] 
$45; Clinton County District League, IIL, $5; Ly; 
M. Freymuth, Mo., $6; A. Dittert, Mo., $20; M. &; 
Mission Fund, $20; N. N. Mission Fund, $17.50; N. 
Mo., $11; Wm. J. Sullivan, Fla., $20; G. S. Wollschla: 
Conn., $5; Conn. Branch, C.C.V. of A., $5.05; Mrs. | 
Baier, Pa., $4; CWU, N. Y., Inc., $21; Mr. and 
F. J. Bisck, Calif., $3; Jos. F. Willmering, Mo., 
Total to and including October 31, 1955, $1,166.72. 
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{CLARATION OF PRINCIPLES 


dopted by the Centennial Convention of the 
Catholic Central Verein of America, Conducted 
at Rochester, N. Y., August 13-17, 1955 


(Concluded) 
Our Parish Societies 


he vast social changes that have taken place during 
one-hundred years since the founding of the Catholic 
tral Verein have, Of course, left their imprint on 
Catholic parishes and societies. A century ago 
Membership was composed largely of immigrants— 
ngers in a strange land, drawn together not only 
the bond of their common Faith, but also by the 
1 of mutual aid and comfort amid new, and often 
ile, surroundings. Today the descendants of these 
uigrant pioneers have become for the most part in- 
ee components of the American people, 
king the same language, following the same pursuits 
pleasures as their fellow citizens, with millions 


ship and often by bonds of intermarriage. 

ong ago, yielding to these natural developments, the 
tral Verein abandoned the use of the German 
guage, while decade after decade the society rosters 
nged as names of every nationality found in the 
ted States began to multiply alongside the formerly 
but-exclusive German lists. At the same time the 
inal purposes of the societies began to undergo a 
age as the old needs waned and new problems arose 
ing for new solutions. In the face of these and 
ntless other developments, we urge our parish so- 
s to be realistic in adapting their objectives and 
to actual problems and conditions of the times. 

What is needed in our day, as the late Cardinal Faul- 
=¢ orice observed, is not new societies, but a renewal 
€ spirit in the existing societies. The pioneers 
founded our mutual benefit or orphan or school 
orking-men’s societies, did so with the unselfish 
se to meet existing needs in a forthright and prac- 
way. What our societies need today is men of 
cter and vision to see the urgent needs existing in 
own parishes and communities, and to kindle the 
siasm and generosity of their fellow members to 
nd, if possible, to meet those needs. 


‘the problems will vary from community to community — 


ach society will have to determine for itself what 
are, and how and to what extent they can best be 
In some instances the solution will call for 
oration with other existing agencies. In all in- 
ces action ought to be preceded by prudent dis- 
fon and consultation with the ecclesiastical authori- 
The following suggestions may be useful; they 
however, not intended to be all-inclusive nor ap- 
able in all or even most instances: 
The problem of the aged in our day where 
s are often overcrowded and none has time to 
; after the old folks. There ate too few Catholic 
folks’ homes, and those we have are for the most 
overcrowded and far distant. A parish old folks 
1e could be acquired and staffed at a moderate cost; 
uld permit the old folks to receive care in the 


na ee 
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whom they are moreover knit together by common. 
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neighborhood and near the church to which they are 
accustomed ; it would permit the employment of deserv- 
ing parishioners in a vocation of Christian charity. 

2. The need of juvenile settlements in parishes where 
there are broken homes or working mothers. Here 
also neighborhood property can often be acquired and 
staffed at modest costs. The problem of expenses may 
be met in part by parish socials and similar undertakings 
which might serve the further advantage of bringing 
the society and parish families together in an atmosphere 
of mutual charity and joy of achievement. 

3. The problem of deteriorating neighborhoods and 
inadequate housing. Since this is a chronic difficulty 
besetting almost all American cities without exception, 
its solution is not merely a matter of the general public 
welfare, but also of the material self-interest of home- 
owners and parishes. Parish societies with vision and 
courage could co-operate in acquiring and rebuilding 
run-down homes, offering them on long-term sales con- 
tracts to desirable new parishioners. The original costs 
could be met by credit union loans; repayments could 
be re-invested in further projects of a similar nature. 
The material and social benefits accruing to the parish 
as a whole and to the individual home owners of the 
neighborhood because of the elimination of unsightly 
dwellings and the influx of desirable new families are 
obvious. 

4. Regular assistance with the parish census, ofgan- 
ized visits to new neighborhood arrivals and fallen- 
away Catholics, transportation service to and from Mass 
and the sacraments for the aged and feeble who need 
such service, catechetical instruction of children of the 
public schools, organized study and discussion courses, 
vocational training centers for youths, cooperative cen- 
ters for the exchange or low-cost rental of infants’ cloth- 
ing, bassinets, cribs, play pens and other short-time needs 
of young families. These and many other purposes 
suggest themselves to counteract the secularizing influ- 
ences of the times. If societies are losing members, 
if meetings are poorly attended, if the purposes and 
activities of a society seem out of date, if the pastor 
does not appear to be interested in the society’s con- 
tinued existence, it may be that the fault lies with the 
members. The problems of today are different, but no 
more different than those facing our Catholic fore- 
fathers fifty and a hundred yeats ago. They are given 
to us as an opportunity and a privilege to share in the 
social apostolate. As we enter the second century of the 
Central Verein, it is up to us to meet this opportunity 
and exercise this privilege. 


Flight From The Land 


Another perennial problem closely linked with the 
Social Question is the farm problem. This is to a very 
great extent a product of the reckless Liberalism of the 
nineteenth century which forgot that agriculture was 
a way of life worthy of the high dignity of man, and 
saw in the farm worker and the land nothing more 
than tools for producing wealth. Unfortunately, many 
farmers, too, captivated by the lure of quick riches, 
helped to undermine the stability and security of Ameri- 
can agriculture by such practices as unchecked denuding 
of the forests, ‘‘soil mining,” over-expansion and land. 
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speculation, which literally exposed millions of acres of 
once fertile soil to aridity and erosion even while the 
growing disparity between high farming costs and the 
low prices obtainable for farm products drove tens of 
thousands of once prosperous farmers into bankruptcy. 
Farm population in our country has declined 11.6% 
in the past five years. Nearly three million people 
left the farm while the nation was gaining more than 
thirteen million population. In 1954, 700,000 people, 
or 140,000 families, left the farm. Today we have 
13.5% of our population remaining on farms. The 
decline continues apace. These people are truly dis- 
placed persons in our country. They were displaced by 
economic necessity which can be just as brutal a force 
as despotic governments. The price squeeze, unjust 


profiteering by the food processing and marketing in- 


dustries, and competition of corporation farming have 
all contributed. But the chief factor has been unlimited 
free competition which still holds sway in American 
agriculture. Our farm population has done its job well. 
It has produced a supetabundance of food and fibre 
for our people as well as for needy people in other 
parts of the world. If efficiency and profit were the 
sole yardstick, this decline of our farm population would 
be the proper trend. If people, the human person, 
and the dignity of the individual are paramount con- 
siderations, as they must be in a Christian economy, our 
agricultural system has been a dismal failure. 

We are in full accord with all reasonable efforts on 
the part of farmers to consolidate and further improve 
the material position of agriculture within the frame- 
work of the national economy. To this end we must 
encourage a deep devotion to their high calling as 
husbanders and: conservers of the soil with a love for 
their vocation, which is a basic industry contributing to 
the life of the Nation itself. But this ideal will never 
be possible unless the principles of the corporate order 
are put into effect in our agricultural system. 


“Rugged individualism” is not a Christian virtue. 
The boast that our farmers constitute the last frontier 
of this “rugged individualism” is indeed an empty and 
deluding concept. Man has a social nature and according 
to that nature must depend on and help his fellowman. 
Man cannot remain isolated in social or economic life 
and survive. The words of Pope Pius XI in Owadra- 
gesimo Anno beat this out: “In the first place, then, 
it is patent that in our days, not alone is wealth accumu- 
lated, but immense power and despotic economic dom- 
ination is concentrated in the hands of a few. ... This 
accumulation of power, the characteristic note of the 
modern economic order, is a natural result of limitless 
free competition which permits the survival of those 
only who are the strongest, which often means, those who 
fight most relentlessly, who pay least heed to the dictates 
of conscience.”’ 

The Distributism of Chesterton and Belloc will not 
meet modern conditions even in agriculture. The in- 


creasing population density in all parts of our country- 


and the world, changes in modern living conditions, 
many of which are good, make it impractical, if not 
impossible, to apply the principles of Distributism in 
our economy. The tide of progress will not be reversed. 

Right principles are primary before action can be 
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fruitful. To solve the problems of modern agri 
in any appreciable degree, we must apply the prin 
of the corporate order as embodied in Catholic | 
economic teaching and especially in the Papal encycl 
to our rufal economy. First and foremost, our fa 
people must form effective organizations, through wh 
they can obtain just conditions in their farm operatic 
and through which they can obtain a fair return 
their endeavors and be able to accumulate some savi 
in money or property, for the proper rearing of 
families and as provision for their needs in old ag 

The many and varied forms of mutual and self 
in the corporate order must be put to work immediat 
if we wish to stop the further deterioration of our 
population. Along this line, our cooperatives 
shown what people can do when they band tog 
for mutual assistance. The marketing cooperatives h 
immensely improved marketing conditions for grain: 
have corrected many of the gross injustices for: 
existing in this field. The Rural Electrification coo 
tives in twenty years have brought electricity to ni 
two per cent of the American farm homes and 
ations, whereas only thirty per cent had electrifi 
when REA was inaugurated. We ask that farm 
all times maintain firm and personal control of 
operations and management of the cooperatives f 
which they are co-responsible. 

In the present weak position of our disorganized 
economy, we ask that our government maintain 
supports of all farm products until such a time a 
farmers can apply the principles of the corporate 
to their way of life. We further ask for legislation. 
will provide a favorable climate in which the fa 
can and will apply the principles of the corporate 
to his position-in our national economy. a ie 

As Catholics we may not limit our vision to 
national level when the necessities of life are conce 
It is an accepted fact that one-half of the people i 
world go to bed hungry at night. In the light of 
appalling fact, our so-called burdensome surpluses 
not a burden but a blessing. We advocate p 
distribution and disposal of farm surpluses according | 
principles of Christian charity. 


. 


The Rt. Rev. Stephen Schappler, O.S.B., Abbot 
Conception Abbey, expressed his appreciation of t 
centennial (July-August) issue of S/R in the followil 
words addressed to Fr. Suren: a | 
_ Iam very happy to have this copy of the jub 
issue. I have already noted very many interesting it 
in it, and I am awaiting the opportunity to read it m 
in detail.”’ . 


On September 21 the Central Bureau was honored} 
have as a visitor the Rt. Rev. Msgr. John O'Grady, Exe: 
tive Secretary of National Catholic Charities. is 
O'Grady has visited the Bureau on numerous occasi 
having been a staunch friend of the late F. P. Ke 
founder of the C.B. The distinguished prelate 
Washington, D. C., is deeply interested in a biog 
of Dr. Kenkel and spoke with Father Suren at sot 
length on this subject. 5 = 


ou 


